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St. Mark's, Venice. 


iy. 0 igen) LETURN we once more to 
Vong this remarkable shrine.* 
ie ! The enrichment of the 
[hs division that we have 
called the upper story— 
the interval of vertical 


of the gallery and the 
springing of the vaults— 
is comparatively mode- 
rated : it thus forms in a 
manner a frieze to the 
plain wall below, and 
constitutes a term of 
transition. 
frieze-like band all the 
surfaces are covered with 
a general ground of gold 
mosaics, which follows 
every curve, and is folded 
level over every angle of 
band or archivolt. No 
interruption to it is al- 


of mouldings. Indeed, except for 


noticed, and a somewhat more decided 
cornice round the base of the cupolas, 
there is a negation throughont of such ordinary 
architectural features; in the general effect of 
solid piers and unbroken continuousness of 
masses, there is nothing to intimate that the 
whole structure might not be monolithal,—that 
it might not be cut out of single solid rock 
with merely such well-adjusted allowance of 


thickness relatively to weight and cohesion, that 


the material is free from danger of being self- 
crushed and easily supports itself. 

The glory of the gold ground tells, of course, 
with peculiar effect upon the curved, still more 
upon the coved, surfaces, and throws up in bril- 
liant distinctness the subjects and borders of 
patterns many-hued with which it is charged. 


surface between the level | 


Above this. 


lowed by interfering projections 


the few string-courses below already | 


| wall of separation, the screen, is so effectively a 


with the twelve lights that pierce the cupola. architrave of a transverse arch, presenting below 
The four evangelists occupy the four spandrels of | the barrel vault, an enriched face to the west- 
the centre, and in the points below themarethe| ward. This is a repetition of the same treat- 
four rivers of Paradise; the cupola above is | ment that is applied in the arms of the transepts, 
assigned to God the Father; and the third, with ,of which the span is contracted by the like 
its apse, is given in completion of the Trinity, | arrangement that subserves enhanced enrich- 
to the glorification of the Son. Throughout the | ment by secondary columns and presentation of 
whole series, both in vestibule and church, we! architrave fascias. The levels of the horizontal 
observe the intention to comprise a complete divisions are also preserved throughout, but with 
cycle of the sacred scheme as understood by the | the difference that the elevation of the floor of 
designers, and to distribute its various divisions presbytery and choir reduces the height of the 
to appropriate positions in the sequence in which | lower range of columns to the great advantage 
| they would be architecturally arrived at,—in | of concentration of effect ; the greater richness 
order of conspicuousness and dignity, and in| of their materials harmonizes with the precious- 
‘relative connexion or parallelisms,—while lead- | ness and minuter elaborations of the fittings of 
ing up at last to the great culmination of all the sanctuary, as their size with the reduction of 
interests, homan and divine, in the eastern apse. its spacings generally. A gradual approximation 
The presbytery is raised above the level of the in scale was thus introduced to the stature of 
church, at the line of the eastern margin of the the celebrants, on whom attention is most con- 
central square of the crossing, and there can be centrated, and from whose position the eye is 
no doubt, from the plan and section of the crypt led by easier transitions through a series of 
below which are given by Cicognara, that the | magnitudes expanding at last most impressively 
rise was originally fixed at this point ; the rowof to the largest dimensions of the structure. 
| small arches in front may once have been always The lower half of the height, intermediate be- 
open, affording a view into the crypt, and have tween dome-base to pavement, remains to be 
extended clear across. The entrance would distributed. One more most important hori- 
then have been to the right and left by the con- zontal line is given here by the heights of the 
tinuations of the aisles. At present the smal] nave colamns, to which we have already adverted. 





arcade is covered in the centre by semicircular Detailed measurements only would make it - 


steps, giving admission through a surmonnting worth while to dissert on the principle observed 
barrier or parapet that is the base of a highly- in the proportions and spacings of these. It 
enriched screen. Four polished colamns upon | must be enough to notice that they seem so far 
this on either side of the entrance bear | to adhere to classical precedent as to show a 
an entablature that runs through from side | commensurableness of height with divisions of 
to side, and on the entablature are seven! plan. 

saintly statues over columns and intervals, on| There is nothing more thoroughly artistic in 


‘either side of an elaborate archaic cross that the composition than the easy and accurate 
| articulation of the eastern termination of the 


| rises in the centre. The style of these columns, | 
‘and their capitals, and the colours of the inlaid | church with the design of the flanks, consistently 


' and encrusting marbles of the whole, are quite in | at the same time with the introduction of novel 


harmony — beautifully so, indeed, with the | enhancements and enrichments to give appro- 
| church at large; but nevertheless it isa most priate distinction to the focus of the entire 


The} work. It is here that we too often have to 
regret,—if we do not weakly permit ourselves to 
slur over,—shortcomings on the part of Medizval 


unfortunate and damaging innovation. 


screen that it interferes seriously with that 
completion of the cross on the lower plan by | architects, in whose favour patriotic associations 
visible dependence on the eastern arms upon the | plead in conjanction with many others. In 
centre, that was certainly counted on in the | many an abbey church,—let it suffice to specify 
original design for bringing the more compli-| Whitby,—and even in cathedrals, the transverse 
cated upper plan together. Still more unhappily | walls both of transepts and even of east ends 
it secludes the entire eastern division of the are too frequently simply built across,—either 








church from the main body to an extent that is| with no acknowledgment of allegiance to,—no 


_at variance as much with architectural effect as | assertion of control over the horizontal divisions 
with the certain traditions of local ritual. Even | and string-courses of the sides, or at best with 


This is not the place to dissert upon the system at the present time the separation marked by so vain and to be commiserated endeavours to tie the 


with which various subjects from sacred, legen- 
dary, and even historical lore were distributed. 


The designs are of various dates and various ex- | 


cellence,—from the archaic, which are sometimes 
grand and sometimes grotesque in their quaint dis- 
Proportions, to the modern, which comprise con- 
trasts as vital, between refinement and sophisti- 
cation. The Academical style is, no doubt, as 
remote from purity in taste as the grimly barba- 
rous ; but they who would exalt the merely quaint 
into the only truly reverential, do small honour 
to the architecture that is far indeed removed 
from inartificial quaintness. To criticism, how- 
ever, with such proclivities, it may be recom- 


mended as matter of consistency to assert the. 
right of the associated rhyming legends to give. 


the norm of poetry ;— 


** Sie actus Christi describunt quatuor isti, 
Marcum furantur,—Kanairii vociferantur,” Sc. 


The subjects are for the most part left to be 
divided by the free unoccupied space of gold 
left between them. This much may be said as 
intimation of the principle underlying the 
scheme of their distribution: the centre of the 
first cupola as we enter is occupied by the dove 
a8 symbol of the Holy Spirit, from which rays 
descend to fiery, or, rather, scarlet tongues, upon 
the heads of the twelve Apostles, who alternate 





* See p. 37, ante. 


‘absolute a line is habitually disregarded, and two compositions,—each admirable in itself,— 
‘the ordinary congregation enters, and on occa- | together by some straggling, incompetent, and 


' sion crowds without let or distinction beyond the misdirected moulding. 


barrier, and takes there seat and station. By | 
other certain signs there can be no doubt that 
‘the portion originally secluded was marked off 
by the western line of the dome of the choir. | 
Only when the screen is at least moved back in | 
‘imagination to this point, if not—still better—_ 
beautiful as it is, obliterated entirely, can we 
stand in Saint Mark’s and recognise with full 
satisfaction how noble and self-coherent is the. 
plan and distribution of the temple that has 
received through a succession of ages enrich- 


The relative heights of the upper and lower 
arches—that is, of the nave lateral arcades and 
the lower perforations of the piers, as compared 
with the upper, are most effectively, and we have 
no right to presume otherwise than deliberately 
and artistically, decided. Here, again, was put 
in practice at an early date a principle that the 


Western architects were long in appreciating, 


but never lost sight of when once they had 
grasped it. One of the greatest advances in 
Gothic was achieved when the architects learned 


ments so ever unstinted, and with scarcely | to correct the proportions of their predecessors 
‘another exception so uniformly in harmony. At in this respect—to give lightness, loftiness, and 
| present the long entablature of varied marbles | dignity no less, to their compositions by throwing 
| bolts abruptly at either end against the plain a predominance of height in favour of the pier 


| marble incrustations of the piers, which exhibit 
| no modifications announcing that it is expected, 
no lines nor mouldings responsive to its attach- 
ment. 
The pair of eastern piers, on the other hand, 
receive an enhancement that marks their 
line as specially terminal. Their interval is 
reduced by the diameter of coupled columns 
placed in advance of them; above these the 
marble-encrusted pier is advanced, and bears 
like a podium the still smaller coupled columns 
of the upper story, upon which descends the 








arches, and yet not entirely to sacrifice the 
importance of the arcades above them. The 
architect of St. Mark’s might seem to have been 
in danger of forfeiting the grandest effect of the 
magnitudes he commands in consequence of the 
comparative fewness of his points of main sup- 
port, and the unbroken largeness of the spaces 
he spanned; but even in this respect he is not 
so far behind his competitors as we find the later 
builders of Italian Gothic, and he recovered his 
effect by an adaptation that is all his own—the 
free interposed arcades. 
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No one who is familiar with the interior of 
St. Mark’s, to whom its ever-varying effects, and 
its ever-abiding and unchanging effect, have been 
daily delight, will easily wish that it were other 
than it is; the liberal spaciousness appropriate 
to the public worship of a collected population 
of a great city, is made compatible with the re- 
quirements of secluded devotion, and the self- 
communing of the contemplative; massive gran- 
deur and minutest finish, simplicity, and mag- 
nificence, meet and are reconciled, and the} 


readjustments of the heights of some of its sup- 


full of water to mid-height of its pillars, would 
explain more serious infiltration. R 

Before we pass on to remark on the archi- 
tecture of the vestibule and fagade, let us look 
once more round the interior. 

The span of the transepts, and consequently 
the diameter of their domes, is contracted by the 
insertion of coupled granite columns set against 
the outer piers on either side, and carrying an 








wealthiest resources seem for once not to have | archivolt turned below the barrel vault of the 
corrupted taste, or distorted judgment, which | main crossing; this vault therefore, which in the 
still can hold the balance even between admira-| nave is carried forward unbroken westward, is 
tion of rare materials and gorgeous processes, | superseded over the arms of the transept by one 
and the better attractiveness of refined design. | of lower level; the pairs of free columns also, 
When we review the design, however, at a dis- | and their arched epistylia, are also set in and 
tance and in memory, regret will arise that no | range north and south with the granite pair, 


aisle are so much taller aa to dispense with the 


ports; that the crypt when first reopened was / architrave that on the opposite side isinterposed 


between abacus and spring of the: archivolt. 
The pairs of columns that flank the western 
door are of nobler materials; they have capitals 
to acertain point similar to those of their granite 
fellows, but range with them by a_ special 
adaptation; the member which is architrave 
in one aisle and omitted in the other, is here 
modified to become an integral part of the 
capital, below the mouldings that it has in com- 
mon with the other two. The exceptional 
irregularity thus managed and modified, kept in 
the background as far as maybe, and broken in 
any case into a certain consisteneyy becomes the. 
highest expression of the resolation. of: the 
artist, so fully carried out elsewhere, to. give:no 
| licence to mere brute magnificenes sof ‘material 











worthy attempt was ever made in the ages of | while the triplets of the nave east and west lie | to the detriment of orderly refinement.. 


vital Gothic architecture, to reprodace and rival | back behind the piers, and do not encroach in 
its characteristics as a domical structure in| any way on the nave spacing. 
union with the perfected details of the Gothic | 


style. Apart from marble incrustations and 
mosaic covering, the plain unrelieved surfaces of | 
the structure must be oppressive to a degree, | 
which only painting of the very highest charac- 
ter could relieve. But all the lines of the con- | 
struction would lend themselves most happily to 
expression and enrichment by Gothic profiles | 
and mouldings; the cupola by its constructive 
nature would seem to proffer its capabilities of 
elegance and grandeur to the pointed style, as} 
spontaneously as the elongated hollow pyramid | 
of the spire. The very dome of St, Paul’s gives 
us, in section, a pointed arch; and the concealed 
cone which is its core, and that having no 


affinity to the semicircular arcuation, is pow ad- 
vantageously withdrawn from visible association 
with it, might have been honestly patent in the 
rival style. 


Oxe translation of St. Mark’s into the Pointed 
style took place early, and had considerable in- 
fluence on a provincial school of architecture ; 
this was the well-known example of St. Front, at 
Periguenx, in Acquitaine ; but here, no less than 
in the Italian modification in St. Anthony’s, at 
Padua,— 





The builder was with want of genius curst— 
The second temple was not like the first, 


How different it could be with so many points of 
accurate agreement is indeed a warning to those 
who copy badly where the one problem worthy 
of study is how to recast with masterly inde- 
pendence. Of the intention to copy there can 
be no doubt; even theslight difference in dimen- 
sion has been ingeniously traced to the Venetian 
foot having been read off in the somewhat 
shorter French dimension, but the workmanship 
is too much at variance for us to admit the 
assistance of Greek or Venetian workmen, 

The pendentives by which in St. Mark’s the 
square plan ofa crossing is reduced to the circular 
of the dome, are known to be formed by a succes- 
sion of discharging brick arches bearing on the 
archivolts of the great arches; at Saint Front 
it has been found that the courses of the penden- | 
tives have horizontal beds ; and this may induce | 
us to believe that it was mistrust of construction | 


* Sach, then, is Rome!” so concludes Strabo, 
/in his endeavour to give a suceinet ipti 

Again, the barrel vault beyond the transept | of the magnificence of the capital of the world 
domes, and above the inclosed chambers at the | under the first Casars. “Such, then, is. Sé. 
north and south walls of the church, are still} Mark’s,” we hesitate to say, whem indeed it is 
further lowered and contracted by an advance | hopeless tosay more ; it is for poetic faeultyyand 
of the line of wall and springing, and exposes | not for critical or simple artistic appreciation to 
the plane of another vertical fascia with an | attempt to convey to those who have nob-stood 
inscription on its mosaic ground. | below its domes the impression that this glorious 

Even in the nave, where the full grand bow of temple makes, —deepsr than logieal thought, 
the vault is otherwise uncontracted, a sub-vault more lively than excited imagination, but satisfy- 
is introduced and shows a plain fascia, at the | ing both at the same time, as exciting a fund of 
line where its extension begins over porch and | sentiment that has its headspring beneath them 
vestibule. In the upper order or story of the| and beyond them. Passing from it, but not for- 
transepts the small paired octagonal columns | getting it, we contemplate with a communicated 
over the granite pair below, bear the contracting , interest its less perfect adjancts and completions. 
archivolts east and west; over the inclosed The western arm of the Greek cross of the 
chambers on the south the second still more con- church is invested externally on the north and 
tracted archivolt descends again upon another’ west withacovered portico, vestibule, ambulatory, 
pair parallel to the others, but somewhat in! and on the south side to almost equal width, 


advance; on the north these second pairs are 
omitted,—their place and function being taken | 
by an advance of the pier. 

In the division under the eastern cupola the | 
same treatment is repeated, but with enhance- 
ment above the transepts, as those received 


| 
| 


that is, to more than half the spread of the 


transept, with chambers that accommodate a 
baptistery, and at the south-west angle the 
mortuary chapel of a cardinal: this, however, is 
a comparatively modern intrusion. Data are 
not accessible at present to enable us to discuss 


differentiating details in respect of the more | with avy hope of an accurate result the several 
simply ordered nave. Here the eastern and, dates of these external compartments. Con- 


western archivolts of the choir-dome descend | sidered on their own merits as they are before 
| upon coupled columns parallel to the axis of the us, they announce themselves equivocally—on 


church,—four pairs in all, therefore, instead of | the one hand, as exhibiting archaisms in their 
two pairs only, as in the transepts. Four single | mosaic decorations as crude as any that we meet 
columns, again, of like design and adjacent, each within the church; on the other hand, such in- 
upon a plan at right angles to the coupled pairs,| congruity in general artistic and decorative 
receive the transverse archivolts, and make up principles as apparently to preclude the idea 
rich angular groups; the fronts and soflites of | that they, or the general facade they are 
these ‘archivolts are enriched with especially- | attached to, can be due to the same architect or 
elaborate and resplendent mosaic patterns—the | the same period. 
westernmost with an impressive inscription;} As regards construction, the leading principle 
albeit, in a rhyming Latin verse. is indeed the same. Issuing from the chureh 
It is with excellent feeling that these upper | through the ceatral door and its recessed porch, 
paired columns throughout the church—the only | we find a square opening overhead in the roof 
columns on this line—are exceedingly, indeed, of the portico, giving a view through to the 
for anything that appears to a not very close continued barrel vault of the nave, as already 
scrutiny, are absolutely alike. They emphasise described, and admitting light from the west 
the principal turning-points of the design, and | window which terminates it, over the advanced 
by their prominent correspondence lead the eye wall of portico. To the right and left of this 
easily round the building by a simplified series opening, barrel vaults extend to squares opposite 
of stages that might be otherwise confased in the doors to the aisles, and these are roofed by 
the general union of metallic surfaces and un- | small domes upon pendentives. 


that caused the transverse perforations of the) moulded projections. By their response, again, | 


Along the north flank there are four such 


great piers to be so contracted that they cease | to larger paired colamns below them they pro- domes, including one at the angle, which is com- 
to be continu stions of the aisles, and become | vide a link that unites the lower plain marble _ mon to the front,—but so near each other that the 
mere Gisproportioned passages. The aisle | surfaces with the upper system of exuberant intermediate vaulting is reduced to a banded 
Colonnadies are omitted, the gradation in diameter | ornament and more complicated construction. ' archivolt ; and opposite to each in the outer wall 
or area of domes is neglected, — blankness,| We have already adverted to the fact so im-'is an exedral coved recess. It*is observable 
barrenness, sameness rule throughout, and so | portant for appreciating the true artistic style that the arcuation of the portico north and 
the germ that should have taken new develop- ,and finish of the interior of St. Mark’s, thatthe | west is slightly, letus say obtusely, pointed ; all 
ments in a bew Climate degenerated hopelessly | colamns employed have, for the most part, every above the line of spring is clothed, as within the 





in process of transplanting. 

The tesselated pavement of St. Mark’s is of | 
marvellous unevenness ; in the open space under | 
the chief dome it has been replaced by large | 
slabs,—whicb, however, are broken,—they are 
rejoined curiously so as to seem almost bent,—to 
follow the undulations of the more perfect por- 
tions adjacent. One writer has been soberly 
quoted as authorising the opinion that the 
inequality was intended to symbolize the power 
of Venice over the sea; elsewhere the wavy 
footing, dangerous enough at times, has been 
interpreted as a refined type of the tempests that 
trouble the church or the world. It is certainly 
curious that the floor of the church should have 
been so ill-founded, while the lines of piers and 
wells remain so wonderfully accurate; a very 
small proportion of the subsidence beneath our 
feet would have started the mosaics and cracked 
the incrustations in all directions. The case of 
:ubsidence is clear by the proof, if any were 
wanted, of the sinking of the plinth of the left- 
hand pulpit since its erection, and the consequent 


appearance of having been designed for their church, with a gold mosaic ground, bearing 
positions, of being matched absolutely, or at Scripture stories ; the walls are marble-coated ; 
least with parallel divergence, from a common the pavement is a mosaic tesselation. The most 
type. The chief exceptions are the larger and | eastern hemicycle is pierced for an entrance 
ruder shafts that are attached in pairs to the! door from the northern piazza dei Leoni, and is 
walls of the western arm of the church and in immediate communication with an entrance 
receive archivolts that cross the aisles from the | into the north transept, coved, and with pair of 
great angular piers; in these we may with niches on either side, marble pillared, marble 
probability recognise the columns that are) lined. Along the exterior of the church wall runs 
stated to have been left standing from the old | a marble seat, between the paired pillars, which 
church founded in 831. |receive the rectangular transverse archivolts. 

At the angles of the wall at returns of nave In the front portico exedre are suppressed; 
and transept there are groups of three, giving a | recesses that take their place are occupied by 
paired presentation either way. The column at tombs of antique doges,—and there is greater 
the angle, of deep red granite—like all other luxury of columns and capitals, which in double 
columns in the church, the shafts are monolith— | tier quite clothe the face of the west walls and 
stands free ; the other two, which are of lighter inner porches. This is the first appearance by 
colour, are partly engaged in the wall, possibly | the route we have taken, of a system of enrich- 
only from encroachment of the later incrusta-| ment that is extended to extravagance on the 
tion: the bases are particularly rude in profile | fronts; a crowd of shafts, or pillarets of varied 
and coarsely executed, and the capitals, except | marbles, convey at first a feeling of confusion 
for the line of black and white inlaid pattern, | after the staid orderliness of the interior,—nor 
scarcely less so, The shafts in the right hand | does this feeling wholly vanish even when we 
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have had time to observe that the multifarious, 
not to say motley, collection is in truth not left 
unmarshalled. Pair, we then find, answers with 
considerable accuracy to pair,—the assemblage 
is no mere utilization of fragments at any cost 
of uniformity ; but still the symmetrical principle 
does not duly announce itself,—it requires time 
for being observed,—not to say attention for 
detecting it, and there is a hard fight at last 
with the disturbing differences in details. 

Again, when we glance over the plan there 
seems a marked contrast in some points of con- 
struction that are in favour of the church rather 
than the portico. On the exterior of the north 

rch advanced piers answer tothe horns of the 
hemicycles of the interior,and compose with them 
such immense masses of solid masonry that 
they have been constantly referred to as abut- 
ments in favour of the stability of the domes. 
A glance at plan and section shows that they 
can subserve no such purpose, and improves, 
moreover, our appreciation of the economy of 
solid support by which this stability was reall 
effected. On the whole, we are di d to pro- 
nounce in favour of the probability that the 
investing porticoes are much later than the 
church, and that neither in leading lines nor in 
detail do they belong to the original design. 
The more artificial treatment of the coved 
recesses of the portico seems to us alien to 
the taste and spirit of the artist, who only 
advanced by gradations of enhancement to 
the still dignified enrichment of the western 
apse. As regards the naively archaic mosaics, 
these, no doubt, must be posterior to the 
erection of the portico; but so they may be 
also to the church itself, and even to the 
decorations within it, that seem to assert them- 
selves as contemporaneous. 
hieratic decorations is, of all others, most 
difficult to date. We shall find at this day, it 
is said, on Mount Athos, a monk painting a wall 
with a saint of a characteristic grimness that 
should be thought a resurrection from under 
the whitewash of Santa Sophia. 

But “it is too tangled a knot for us to untie;” 
keep we more steadily to the point of view of 
simple architectural propriety and beautiful 
effect. 

The western arm of the church is invested 
not merely below, but by an upper story on 
all three sides; the result is, that the proper 
crucial form of the church is entirely masked 
and the domes rarely can be caught sight of in 
such a combination as to recover the expression 
of the plan,—in any case, it would only be to 
declare an incongruity with the distinct enun- 
ciation of the fagade. 

, The facade, as seen from the grand piazza, 
exhibits a line of five recessed porches, with seg- 
mental heads, the piers closely clothed with 
pillarets in double tiers ; a free single column is 
added at the north-west angle, to extend the 
front as far as the line of the northern projecting 
piers ; the small open square that it completes 
at the angle has a low mosaic covered vault ; and 
here alone throughont the stracture, and in an 
addition at the southern angle, given for uni- 
formity, have we found even a faint indication of 
groin vaulting. 

_ The wider central porch answering to the nave 
is semicircular in plan; the next on either side 
opposite to the aisles are narrower, rectangular 
on plan, and with less important doorways, and 
these three in themselves would complete an 
agreeable composition ; but on either side again 
the front is extended by recessed arches and 
doors on the same line, answering to the flank- 
ing porticoes ; by the greater span which is as- 
signed to these, the law of sequence is reversed ; 
and still once again our sense of order is des- 
tined to receive a farther shock by the sharp 
contrast of the small and narrow stilted open 
arches at either extremity. 

The archivolts of the aisle-porches, like that 
of the centre, are true semicircles ; but those of 
the flank porticoes have a flattened appearance, 
& greater width of segment being obtained with 
equal height by striking them from a centre 
below the level of springing. Placed as they are, 
between two narrower openings, they become in a 
manner secondary centres, to the disparagement 
of the true centre, and with no proportionate 
advantage to themselves, unable, as they declare 
themselves to be, to assert control over their 
irregular—their unequally narrower, flanking 
Supporters, 

Close above the archivolts of the side porches 
runs the pillaretted balustrade of a gallery, which 
has a width extending over the porches and 
their advanced piers. The balustrade is broken 


in the centre by the loftier sculptured archivolt 
of the central poreh. The result again is: most 
unfortunate to the composition taken with refer- 
ence to the main expression. The aisle porches 
are ‘still further dissociated from the central 
porch, which they would most harmoniously 
support, and attached more intimately to those 
of the flank porticoes that are only pushed to the 
front obtrusively and interferingly. In the 
upper story the composition goes far to recover 
itself, and its merits have sufficed for centuries 


the elevation; a change of taste, anda change 
for the worse, seems to supervene at the spring 
of the archivolts. The boldly advanced piers 
are clothed in front, and on the recessed sides, 
with closely set shafts of most varied material 
and colour, and irregular in diameters, finish, 
—in almost every respect. Still they are dis. 
posed by no means at random, clumsily, or in- 
dependently of a system deliberately thought 
out. On the lower range especially, dark and 
light shafts alternate, and are opposed with 





to mask the ill-impressions of the disorderly 
series below. The line of this upper front is 
only set back behind the gallery so far as to the 
line of outer wall of the investing porticoes. It 
follows the same line on the return along the 
north wall, and the gallery which returns also 
along this wall is carried by the advanced 
piers of the exedra. 

Five large archivolts above answer to those 





of the porches of the fagade; but here the pro- 
| portionate sequence is happily corrected. The 
central arch occupied by the great west window 
retains its full predominance, and the adjacent 
‘arches answering to the lines of the aisles, are 
_now consistently wider than the outer which 
correspond to the flank porticoes. 

| Here we become entangled again in another 
‘chronological nodus. The elaborate finishings 
of this upper story are due to the Renaissance 
‘artists. In fact, the style is so exactly that of 
the gateway which connects the church with the 
Doge’s Palace that it is probably the work of 
the same Bartolommeo Buono (obt. 1529), whose 
name appears there inscribed on the architrave 
‘as its architect. Was it due to his taste that 
‘the design is recovered here to sequent co- 
herence, or did he but reface a well-prepared 


fused at a lower stage by the inaptitude of an 
intermediate artist ? However this may be, we 
cannot be too thankful that the disarray of the 
lower story, in which the outer arches make an 
unseemly straddle to compass justly the axis 
of the side portico, was not allowed to pro- 
pagate its norm abnormal to the upper. 


The upper and lower designs are thus, no doubt, | 


in disaccord ; but it is well and better, indeed, 
‘that all should not be out of joint. 

The height of the upper story has a happy 
‘snbordination to that of the lower,—its enrich- 
ment is as happily as appropriately enhanced. 
'This is due to Renaissance artists, who crested 


‘each archivolt with a low hood of a curve re- 


‘turned to an elevated apex; the edges are bril- 


liant with white marble crocketing of exuberant | 


foliations supporting worshipping figures; the 
| more elevated central apex is surmounted by the 
blessing Saviour in place of finial above the 
‘emblazoned lion of St. Mark, and the four lower 
'on either side by triumphant saints. Over the 
‘four piers intermediate between the five arches 
are high canopied tabernacles; the conical cano- 
‘pies are doubtless incongraous here, buat it were 
in vain to try to pause to quarrel with them. 
Statues of the four evangelists are housed in the 
pointed arch shrines, and below each is an elegant 
‘figure with pitcher on shoulder perforated for 
‘storm waters from the roof,—personifications 
| again, but here by no means grotesquely archaic, 
‘of the rivers of Paradise that are below the 
levangelists of the dome. A somewhat larger 
tabernacle is over either angle of the front: in 
that toour left kneels between twisted colonnettes 
the Virgin of the Annunciation; in the other 
the announcing Angel. The distance of separa- 
tion is not unusnal in representations of this 
subject; so on the bridge of the Rialto the 
Virgin kneels in bas-relief on one spandrel of the 
bridge, and the hastening Gabriel appears in like 
position on the other side. 
The upper design sins, it must be admitted, 
no less than the lower by loading the plain ex- 
pression of the nave and aisles of the church 


that are mere external adjuncts; sins, indeed, 
more seriously, for moderation in this respect in 
the upper design would have gone far to 
countervail any trespass in the lower—if not 
to establish it as justifiable. The architects, 
however, seem at last to have a little left aside 
their regard for the church itself, in anxiety to 
spread out the front to an extent that would 
make it a proportionate conclusion to one full 
end of the grand piazza. 

Some observations yet remain to be made on 
the treatment of the lower portico. While we 
should ascribe the ground plan of the fagade to 
an architect other than the designer of the 
church, we feel inclined to recognize again an in- 
terfering and inferior hand at a certain point of 





with co-ordinate expressions of the outer corridors | 


marked symmetrical purpose. These larger 
shafts have a podium of good solidity, and sup- 
port an architrave, that in its turn serves as a 
| podium to the upper order. These smaller shafts 
are so closely set, that their capitals and bases 
| are In contact, and so that six above are in. 
cluded in the dimension that takes only four 
| below. At this point ensues the transition that 
_is made so awkwardly. The merest ledge scarcely 
thicker than an abacus appropriate for a shaftlet, 
is interposed between the capitals and the 
| Springing of the great archivolts. These are too 
| large to respond directly to individual capitals, 
_and the intermediate course is far too slender to 
‘even seem to bind several solidly together. 
|The decorative character of the shafts is 
| abruptly superseded by a constructional demand 
| upon them, for which no adequate support is 
afforded. In the smaller porches there is more 
|appearance that the outer arches were in- 
_ tended to fall as traly on the capitals at the 
angles of the piers, as is the case, but stil! not 
Universally, with the recessed architraves that 
descend on nook-shafts on either side of the 
'grand entrance. But the aim is missed, and 
| sometimes a capital is only half covered, and in 
|other instances they stand free. There is a 


The style of division of earlier date, which had become con- | general anluckiness prevalent through the entire 


| series, the more glaring from occasional examples 
lof the happiest agreement. Barbarism here is 
| self-betrayed and obtrusive. Have we before us, 
| we inquire, a work of better intention, that has 
'been carried forward by bunglers? Surely so, 
rather than rudimentary developments of tenta- 
| tive genius. 

We spare to enter in detail into the treatment 
of the exterior on the north and south. Here, 
jas decidedly as on the facade or still more 
decidedly, the church itself is masked by the 
| investing chapels and porticoes below, and by a 
' story above them, of which the interior is dis- 
covered neither from church nor porticoes, and 
has no correspondence whatever with the graud 
' interior. 

In itself the investing portico appears tobe a 
‘happy and appropriate addition to a church of 
importance ; it replaces the ancient narthex; it 
‘softens with more happy gradation than the 
atrium of St. Ambrogio at Milan, the transition 
‘from the worldly to the sacred atmosphere, and 
supplies for the general congregation an invita- 
tion to the same tone of feeling that the cloisters 
may be supposed to have generated in re- 
'flective denizens of an abbey. Such an exten- 
sion of it, however, to facade and upper story as 
'we have commented on at St. Mark’s, is in 
every sense no less than artistically, an en- 
‘croachment and an abuse. 

The four horses of gilded bronze from Con- 
stantinople stand on free pedestals in the centre 
of the gallery, and disadvantageonsly low over 
the main porch. Behind them are four loftier 
pedestals; we could almost believe that these 
marked their original position, and that space 
was found for them lower by abolishing a super- 
archivolt of the main porch, which seems 80 
'mnch missed by the heavily-sculptured arch, 
' and for which there is foot-space blankly forlorn 
over the middle colonnettes of the piers. Other- 
| wise these four higher pedestals might seem 
intended to accommodate upon the usual scheme, 
‘the three feet and foot-supported book of a 
' colossal lion of St. Mark. 
| Of the richness and quality of the various 
marbles employed enough has been said by 
others and elsewhere; others also have noticed 
the insertion as exterior ornament of a slab on 
the north side with a pagan subject,—Ceres in 
dragon car, with torches, in search of her 
daughter. But a still stranger subject is that 
bas-relief on a slab set in the north angle of the 
facade, which shows Hercules returned to Argos 
with the captured Erymanthian boar, and 
Eurystheus as we see him on the ancient vases, 
retreating in alarm into a huge vessel as a 
hiding-place. It is not easy of conjecture, to 
confusion with what incident in sacred lore such 

np can have owed its position. 
on reas much, then, we have said in qualification 
of the enthusiasm that not inexcusably is excited 
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by the first—nay, sustained and fed by long 


familiarity with St. Mark’s; thus much we have 
said in vindication of the genius of some earlier 
architect, perhaps architects, whose work, 
from the very admiration it excited, attracted 
some sedulous extensions, that though sometimes 
apparently inspired by very contact with the 
original work, in other cases unfortunately 
defaced, overloaded, or overlaid it. 

After all discriminations have been weighed 
and accounted for, the final impression which 
we would report from the whole, taken even as 
it stands, is far more in sympathy with that of 
its uncritical worshippers, to whom whatever 
there is in it is right, than with strictures we 
meet with from a writer more sober, but whose 
consistent candour is above impeachment. The 
late Joseph Woods, writing in 1816 (see 
“ Letters of an Architect,” published 1828), says 
truly enough of the Orologio or clock tower to 
the left of the church:—‘It is not good in 
itself, and contributes nothing to the whole 
effect.” He proceeds :—“I do not say this of 
the campanile, though it is merely a great square 
tower, above 300 ft. high, terminated by a 
pyramid, and having no intrinsic beauty ; its 
power of pleasing is owing to the strong con- 
trast it affords, running up so high upon a narrow 
base, to the long-continued horizontal lines of 
the piazza, and to the lumpy forms of the 
cathetral.” Be it observed in passing, that the 
admitted merit of enhancing a large general 
effect—a merit which extends far beyond the 
limits of the piazza, is of noble nature and 
more worth than any such beanty as might be 
styled intrinsic, but which should only be 
beautiful while looked at by itself, and helping 
to disgrace and discredit everything around. 
* The exterior of this church,” the criticism pro- 
ceeds, “surprises you by its extreme ugliness 
more than by anything else. It is of two per- 
fectly distinct styles. The lower belongs to that 
degraded Roman which we call Norman, adorned 
with numerous little columns, and abounding in 
ornament ; but the ornaments are merely such, 
neither forming nor interrupting the lines of the 
architecture, but entirely subordinate to them,” 
&c. Presently we read again of these columns 
that they “‘are mostly gouty and ill-made ; some 
are of their original length, others have been 
shortened ; the capitals are almost all different 
—all in bad taste, and disproportioned to the 
columns, varying not so much in height as in 
diameter, some being too large, and others as 
much too little.” 

It is hard to say that these things, and there 
are more such imputations in reserve, are not 80 ; 
it may seem a hard task after such admission 
to have to justify to ourselves and others our 
admiration, our enthusiasm; it is to the behoof 
of a truly hardy and healthy criticism that it 
should be enured to recognising fairly whatever 
of truth however unwelcome, and so confront it 
fairly. Whether we bandage our own eyes or 
cover up our facts out of sight,—whether we are 
silent upon a fair half of our subject or involve it 
by our utterance merely in a -haze of metaphors 
and nebulous wordy extravagance, we do equal 


injustice and expose the most ingenious exposi- | 


tion to deserved disaster. ‘The Ducal palace,” 
says Woods, “in the next page, is even more ugly 
than anything I have previously mentioned.” 








THE PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL, 
HYDE PARK. 


WE have from time to time mentioned the 
progress of this monument, and given par- 
ticulars of its details in the order in which they 
have been erected. We are now about to add a 
short account of the designs of the mosaics 
which are to fill the spandrels of the arches 
forming one of the principal stages of the 
memorial, and of the figures, also to be executed 
in mosaics by Signor Salviati, that are to fill the 
gables over them. It will be remembered that 
these figures, four in number, are to represent 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Poetry, 
and that the two spandrels of the arch beneath 
each figure are to be occupied with a design 
|carrying out a delineation of the subject over 
| which it presides. Thus, under the figure repre- 
‘senting Architecture, the two spandrels will 
‘contain mosaics giving an idealised present- 
|ment of the details of the practice of archi- 








_ tecture ; under that of Sculpture are to be placed 
‘illustrations of sculptural manipulations; and 
| 80 On. 

We must further premise that this series of 


other entranced, with the subject and sound of 
alyric. The first figure, or that ocoupying the 
perpendicular space of the spandrel, is seated, 
and with extended hand striking the strings of 
his instrument, which is resting upon a portion 
of balustrade; the second faces him in a 
leaning posture with a clever arrangement 
of attitude that follows the curved line. 
An expression of soft rapture beams from 
both faces. In the left compartment a 
third figure is seated beneath a tree, in 
the act of composition: a scroll lies spread 
before him, and a quillisin his hand. At the mo- 
ment of representation he has rested his head 
upon his disengaged hand, and is looking wist- 
fally into the realms of thought. A fourth 
figure, fall of years, in an attitude of meditation, 
as of one who has seen into the crucible of 
experience, with drooping eyelids and folded 
hands, fills in the horizontal portion of the 
spandre!}. 

Painting is seated, palette and brushes in her 
left hand, her right firmly upholding a panel, 
or canvas, standing on edge at her side. Her 
hair is bound closely to her head by a band; 
besides this ornament, a second circlet encom- 


designs is from the pencil of Mr. J. R. Clayton. passes it, from which leaves spread themselves 
He has treated his subjects with poetical as well out in a ready coronet. Her robe is ample, 
‘as pictorial feeling. His figures, Greek in their covering her neck and arms, drawn in at the 
proportions, in their small well-poised heads, in waist by a double cincture, and falling in massy 
their regularity and general similarity of feature folds over her knees and upon the ground, The 
—low brows, straight noses, fulleyes, prominent expression upon her features is that of resolve. 
chins—are Medizval in their handling. He No suggestion of languor, tenderness, or wist- 
seems to have treated them with the purity and fulness in her lineaments mars the impression 
severity of the ancient Greek models, yet of high ability and stern determination to act. 
clothed them with the warmth and life of We feel, as we gaze upon her bright, resolute 
Mediaval associations. Looking first at the | face, that the most sluggish of painters would 
spandrels representing Architecture, we see! acquire vigour under her banner. There is 
two draughtsmen seated at a table at work, more fire, too, or more earnestness, in the 
with compass and pencil. Their heads and couutenances of the painters filling the span- 
limbs are Greek, youthful and graceful; espe- drels, of which this energetic figure is the 
cially the hands are well formed, the fingers central crown. In that on the right a youth 
long and slender; their drapery fitting, yet holds a panel, upon which an artist, seated 
sufficiently flowing to fall in folds conformably with his back to the spectator, his heart 
to the movements of their limbs. Not aline or and soul in his occupation, is sketching in an 
a fold could be spared from the reticent purity outline. Purpose, genius, and skill are apparent 
of the composition so far. Then we note the’ in this last figure, and well contrasted with the 
spirit of the Medisvalist making its mark. The bland, vague, scarcely awakened curiosity of his 
foremost figure is shown, full length, seated with | less-gifted assistant. 

one leg bent under the opposite thigh on an open| Sculpture, grave and thoughtful, uncrowned, 
wooden stool, resting his elbow upon the table, bare-armed, with an implement of her art in her 
his head upon his hand, drawing, abstractedly. | left hand, and a product of it, in the shape of a 
The second figure, owing to the exigencies of the small draped figure, in her right, is seated with 
spandrel form, is not shown below the waist. her arms resting upon the low sides of her chair. 
He is represented as intent upon a measurement | Her air and attitude are alike indicative of well- 
of a drawing spread upon the table before him. | earned repose. Her mien is that of a contem- 
In the opposite spandrel we see the stalwart plative worker intent upon creations of power 
workmen of the Middle Ages; they who dexter- and beauty. The folds of her drapery are, like 
ously placed the mighty stones in their ap- | her purpose, bold, well-defined, grand, and 
pointed places, and they who lifted the heavy certain ; neither light nor petty, not profase nor 
burdens and carried them to and fro. A mason,| overcrowded. In the spandrels are more 


with upturned sleeves and close-fitting cap,| delineations of industry and allusions to creative 


standing on scaffulding over an arch, the center- 
ing of which is not withdrawn, trowel in hand, 
_is preparing a bed of mortar for a stone ready, 
before him, to be put into position. His brawny 
arm, his wide thick hand, are in marked contrast 
, with the slenderness and delicacy of those of the 
, draughtsmen, as are his broad shoulders and air 
|of docile strength. Behind him, close to a 
| ladder, stands a labourer older, more worn, with 
uncovered head and close-cropped scanty hair, 


This was not in 1816 so bold a paradoxical speech | tightening a rope about the point of junction of 
as it might be held now; but precisely because | two poles; older, as we said, and hollow-eyed 
such judgments on the great architectural com- | and hollow-cheeked, but still able to twine the 
binations of Venice would now be unpopular it | great cordage about his arm, and with a good 
is desirable to revert to them as they were | grip make it fast and safe beyond chance of 





enunciated before present influences came into 
play. The result, we believe, will be that after 
the most candid recognition of blots and blunders 


we shall revert to our original impression—that | 


in architectural design, as in heroic natures, there 
may be a value in the larger scope of character 
that will atone for very grave accumulative errors 
in detail. “Has your master no virtues then,” 
said Henri Quatre to the Spanish nobleman who 
vaunted his king’s exemption from some kingly 
weaknesses, “has your master no virtues that 
he must take his stand upon superiority to 
peccadillo ?” 

In justice to Woods, it must be said that he 
has a true feeling for the prime virtue of this 
great architectural centre, though misled by too 
technical hesitations, to depreciate its primacy. 
This grand and decisive excellence is found in a 
successful union of a display of power and riches 
with a certain justness of proportion in the 
masses and in the distribution, so that a moral 
grandeur dominates at last the mere material 
magnificence ; and minor inaccuracies and care- 
lessness are superseded by the dignity of the whole. 


slip. 

The youthful female figure that represents 
Poetry is seated on a cushioned throne, the 
canopy of which rises over her head in the apex 
of the space filled by the composition. In her 
right hand she holds a lute, the lower part of 
which is resting on her knee; with her left hand 
she is unrolling a scroll, the end of which falls 
over her arm in bold curves. Her robe is drawn 
about her neck by a band which crosses her 
breast in a straight line, and rises over her 
shoulders at right angles, and thence descends 
below her waist, till it is hidden by a second 
mantle thrown lightly over her knees, and 
which falls, in its turn, about her feet upon the 
steps of the throne. Part of one foot only pro- 
trudes from this last-mentioned vestment. The 
head, slightly turned towards the left shoulder, 
is crowned with a garland of flowers and spiked 
leaves, fastened with a knot of ribands. The 
features are small, clear, and refined ; the ex- 
pression mild, dreamy, and longing. In the 
spandrel on the right of this beauteous imperso- 
nation are two youths, the one entrancing, the 











will. On the right a sculptor is seated between 
a female figure holding a tazza, upon which he 
is at work, and his model. His back is turned 
to us, his mallet uplifted, his chisel placed in 
the fold of the drapery he would deepen; 
vigour and determination are apparent in the 
tension of his arm, in the position of his head, 
in his concentration of thought. In the spandrel 
on the left a second sculptor is giving the last 
touches to the drapery of a model. A third 
figure, probably that of the chief of the studio 
to which this last belongs, reverent and bearded, 
yet in the primest of manhood, overlooks his 
progress from the background, resting as he does 
so an arm upon the base of a colonnade and 
clasping its pendant wrist with his otherwise 
unoccupied hand, 

Those whose sympathies are with the 
revived art of the mosaicist will enjoy this 
poriion of the details of the gradually grow- 
ing monument, 








THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Sixce last session, several works at the New 
Palace at Westminster have advanced towards 
completion, under the direction of the architect, 
Mr. Edward M. Barry, A.R.A., and workmen are 
at’ present busily engaged in making some new 
arrangements in the House of Commons, with a 
view to provide additional sittings for Members 
and others. Below the bar there have hitherto 
been three rows of seats on each side of the 
House appropriated to Peers and other distin- 
guished strangers. In consideration of the in- 
convenience often experienced by members from 
want of room, the two front rows of these seats 
have been thrown into the House, which gains 
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by this means thirty-six additional seats for 
members. The strangers disposseseed by the 
change will be accommodated in the gallery 
behind the clock, facing the Speaker. This 
gallery, known as the Diplomatic Gallery, has 
hitherto contained seats for twenty persons; 
but, by the addition of an extra seat, it will now 
accommodate forty-six strangers; and, as the 
number removed from below is twenty-eight, 
there is only a loss by the new arrangement of 
two seats for strangers, and a total gain of 
thirty-four seats within the present walls of the 
House. 

In St. Stephen’s crypt the baptistery has been 


THE LATE MR. ARTHUR ASHPITEL, 
ARCHITECT. 


Last week we briefly recorded the death of a 
valuable and universally esteemed member of 
our profession. Mr. Arthur Ashpitel died on 
the 18th inst., at his residence, 2, Poets’-corner, 
Westminster Abbey, at the age of sixty-two 
years. He was never married. 

Mr. Ashpitel was born in Hackney, and edu- 
cated at Dr. Burnett’s celebrated school. When 
about twelve years old he met with a serious 
fall, and dislocated his hip, which crippled him 
for life, and laid the foundation of serious 


finished and decorated. The floor is paved with | illness. 

Minton’s tiles, mixed with marble of different| He was a man endowed with vigorous intel- 
colours, and squares of white marble incised lectual power, and, probably in consequence of 
with outline heads of the evangelists and other | the fall which debarred him in a great measure 
saints. A font occupies the middle of the from very active bodily exertion, he was from an 
baptistery. It is of alabaster, with marble early period and through life a carefal and labo- 
columns supporting it, and is placed on two rious student of ancient and modern literature. 

steps. The sides of the baptistery, which is|' He received his professional training in the 
octagonal, are lined to about 5 ft. from the | office of his father, who was a pupil of Mr. 
ground, with alabaster incised with grotesque Daniel Alexander, and had a considerable practice 
patterns; and above this dado there is a boldly | in partnership with Mr. Savage. Mr. Arthur 
carved cornice of alabaster. The groined roof | Ashpitel commenced work on his own account 
and upper part of the walls have been decorated ‘about the year 1842 in Crown-court, Old Broad- 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, a figure of the street, where he conducted a considerable 
Saviour in a vesica facing the door, and a nearly | practice as an architect and a large business in 
full-length figure of St. John the Baptist facing | compensation and reference cases. Among his 
eastwards. The window opposite the latter is architectural works are the churches of St. 
filled with grisaille glass by Hardman. The Barnabas, Homerton; St. John’s, Blackheath ; of 
baptistery is placed at the south-west angle of Ripple, Ilford, Vernham Dean, Aldborough, and 
the crypt, and is entered from it. It will reward | others, as well as some schools at Hoxton. 
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| Illustrations of the church at Homerton, and of | 


and the profession will regret the loss of a 
disinterested and kindly colleague. 

His remains were interred on Monday last in 
the family vault, at St. John’s, Hackney. In the 
first coach were (his only brother) the Rev. F. 
Ashpitel and his son ; the next was occupied by 
the Rev. W. Denton, and Masters F.andO. Denton; 
and the third by Messrs. B. B. Woodward, A. 
White, J. Whichcord, and Olding. In the last 
coach were Messrs. James Edmeston (who began 
professional life with the object of our notice 
some twenty-five years ago), Wyatt Papworth, 
W. Gritten, and T. H. Porter. 

We are able to add to our notice the announce- 
ment that Mr. Ashpitel has bequeathed the 
greater part of his rare and valuable books, 
and his collection of antique and Etruscan vases, 
brought by him from Italy, to the Society of 
Antiquaries ; that the two drawings of Rome are 
con to the National Collection, South Kensing- 
ton ; and that provision is made for founding a 
| prize at the Institute of Architects. 








ON PRINTING AND GRAINING FROM 
|THE NATURAL SURFACES OF WOODS. 


| Ata meeting of the Society of Arts, held on 
| the 27th, Mr. George Godwin, in the chair, 

| Mr. W. Dean described his patented process 
‘for taking impressions from the grain of 
/wood, and transferring those impressions on 
|to other surfaces, and which he has called 
| “ Xylography.” 

Before entering on a description of this pro- 


Mr. Crace is at work in the Royal Gallery a tomb more recently designed by him, will be | cess, he made a few remarks of a personal cha 
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completing the decoration, which had been left | 
unfinished by Sir Charles Barry. The stone- | 
work is elaborately painted and gilt, and four | 
out of the eight statues, for which niches are_ 
provided, are finished, and are now being fixed 
in their places. The statues are in stone, by 
Mr. J. Birnie Philip, of the following monarchs : 
—Alfred, William I., Richard I, Edward III., 
Henry V., Elizabeth, William III., and Anne, 
who have been selected as representing the 
great wars of English history, according to the 
principle indicated by the choice of the subjects 
of Waterloo and Trafalgar for the pictures by 
Maclise painted on the side walls. The statues 
are to be gilt with dead gold, varied in shades, 
and toned down by picking out with dark 
colour parts of the dress and ornaments. In the 
adjoining apartment, the Queen’s Robing-room, 
Mr. Dyce’s frescoes have been repaired by Mr. 
C. H. Cope, R.A., and the decoration of the 
room has been completed. The ceiling, which is 
panelled, has been painted and gilt, statuettes of 
English princesses have been placed in the niches, | 
and a panel behind the throne has been filled 
with embroidery representing the royal arms, 
with the cyphers V. R., on crimson velvet. The | 
upper panels in the wall framing were left | 
unfinished at the time of Sir C. Barry’s death, | 
and they are now about to be filled with bas- 
reliefs in oak by Mr. H. H. Armsted. The! 
bas-reliefs are about 2 ft. high, and of various | 
lengths. They represent scenes from the’! 
“Morte d’Arthur,” in accordance with the 
subjects of Mr. Dyce’s frescoes of the exploits” 
of the Knights of the Round Table. Nothing’ 
has yet been done to carry out the recommenda- | 
tions of the select committees of last year on | 
the House of Lords or the enlargement of the | 
House of Commons. 

In new Palace Yard the iron entrance-gates, 
made by Hardman, are being fixed, and a drink- 
ing fountain of plain polished grey granite has 
been placed near the cabstand, for the use of the 
cabdrivers and others. The statue of Sir R. 
Peel has been removed from the angle opposite 
Parliament-street. The turf border on the side 
next Bridge-street is being laid out with beds 
for flowers and evergreens. In Parliament- 
Square, whera Canning’s statue formerly stood, 
the two turfed spaces are being laid out in a 
similar way, and trees and shrubs are about to 
be planted in the inclosure opposite, behind the 
present site of Canning’s statue. The iron 
railing round this inclosure is being set back to 
widen the footpaths, and the corner next Great 
George-street is cut off, so as to have Mr. Bux- 
ton’s octagonal drinking-fountain isolated, and 
approachable from all sides. The plots in Par- 
liament-square are being inclosed with a wrought- 
iron railing about 3 ft. 6 in. high, made from the 
architect’s design by Messrs. Skidmore. All the 
works above described are being rapidly pressed 
forward, that they may be completed as far as 
a before the meeting of Parliament next 
month. 








found in our pages. 

In the year 1850 he entered into partnership 
with Mr. Whichcord at Carlton Chambers, and 
subsequently at Poets’-corner, Westminster ; 
and for several years was engaged in large 


‘general practice. Amongst his works at this 


period may be enumerated several private man- 
sions in Surrey and South Wales; the clock 
tower, London Bridge; establishments of 
public baths and washhouses at Lambeth, 
Maidstone, Bilston, Kidderminster, Llanelly, 
&c., one or two blocks of dwellings for artisans, 
and the Kent Ophthalmic Hospital. 

His health failing, he left England for Italy 
in the year 1854; travelled for a considerable 
period with the late Mr. David Roberts, R.A.; 
and resided some time at Rome, where he made 


‘the intimate acquaintance of the late Cav. 


Canina, and entered upon a course of study 
that resulted in his “ Restoration of Ancient 
Rome,” which he exhibited as a drawing at the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. He also 


made a drawing, “ Rome as it is,” and the two 


were reprodaced in chromolithography by the 


| Messrs. Kell. 


Of late years Mr. Ashpitel had retired very 
much from the active exercise of his profession, 
and devoted himself to literary pursuits. His 
pen was constantly employed, and his studies 
were directed to the elucidation of archzxology : 
his contributions have been frequent and valu- 
able to the Society of Antiquaries ; the Archwo- 
logical Association ; and to the Dictionary of the 
Architectural Publication Society. In con- 
nexion with the British Archwological Association 
he contributed papers on the Cathedrals of 
Worcester, Chester, Lincoln, Rochester, and 
others. He also edited an edition of Nicholson’s 
“Carpentry,” and quite lately edited, under the 
title “A Treatise on Architecture,” papers on 
Architecture and the Arts of Construction, 
originally published in the “ Encyclopsdia 
Britannica.” These papers, as we mentioned in 
our notice of the book when it appeared, he 
supplemented in various parts. 

In more general literature Mr. Ashpitel, who 
was a Tory of the old school, wrote early in life 
several political pamphlets and satirical poems, 
which at the time attracted considerable notice. 
Some of the vers de société and translations from 
the Greek Anthology, which, published in the 
Owl, gained attention, were from his pen. He 
was a frequent contributor, also, to Notes and 
Queries. 

Mr. Ashpitel took a very active interest in the 
affairs of the Royal Institute of Architects, and 
when he was in sufficient health he was a fre- 
quent attendant at the meetings. He was elected 
a vice-president of that body in 1862, and on 
the resolution to initiate a volantary Examination 
for proficiency was appointed one of the exami- 
ners, in which position his matured learning was 
found of great value. 

His death will be felt in many quarters as 
that of an amiable and accomplished scholar, 


'racter. He said,—I think it was about the year 
| 1833 when the late Mr. Minton added to his 
| other large operations that of making encaustic 
| tiles. From the first it was felt that pattern 
sheets of the tiles—which in those days were all 
|of one size, 6 in. square,—would have to be 
| printed, to send to architects and others, for the 
| purpose of illustration. These were printed from 
| wood blocks, the size of the tiles, and were 
| engraved, I believe, by Mr. Barr, of Birmingham. 
| They were printed on buff paper, which repre- 
| sented the groundwork of the tiles, in red and 
| black, which represented the ornament, these 
| being the only colours then in use. The prac- 
| tical inconvenience of patterns of this size will 
| be obvious, and soit was felt at the manufactory, 
| and Mr. Minton decided to reduce the size of the 
| patterns, and to have them printed from stone, 
|under his own superintendence. But at that 
| point he met with this difficulty, there was not 
|a lithographer in the county. With his accus- 
|tomed energy and promptness, he determined 
_that he would have a lithographic press in his 
own town ; and, in the arrangements which were 
made to carry out that decision, it so happened 
| that I was selected to go to London to learn the 
‘lithographic printing, and, early in 1835, I 
| entered the establishment of Mr. Hullmandel, of 
| Great Marlborough-street, as 4 pupil. Aftera 
| residence of some months in London, I returned 
| to Staffordshire and commenced operations. In 
| working out these pattern sheets for Mr. Minton, 
/I received valuable aid from Mr. Hullmandel, 
land I remember well, when Mr. Minton intro- 
| duced the deep blue on buff ground on the tiles, 
| the difficulties I had to contend with in printing 
| blae on buff paper; for as you are all aware, no 
doubt, that the result was buff and green, and 
not buff and blue. Trials almost without end 
| were’made. I was greatly perplexed, and Mr. 
| Minton became very impatient, for it so hap- 
pened that he was engaged in getting up a 
‘design for the floor of a church for the Mar- 
‘chioness of Lothian, in which tiles with a blue 
| ornament on a buff ground were introduced, and 
| we were within three days of the date when the 
| design had to be forwarded. In a state almost 
| of desperation, and while casting about for help, 
in a happy moment I thought of Mr. Hullman- 
del, and decided to write to him by that night’s 
| post, in the hope that he might possibly help 
| me through the difficulty. The return post from 
| London was dae on the day the design had to be 
forwarded; the morning came, and with it a 
letter from Mr. Hulimandel. It was very brief, 
but very characteristic of the man, and was as 
follows :— 
“ Dear Stx,—Print in varnish, and dust with 
dry colour. Yours truly, 
C. HvuLLMANDEL.” 
I need scarcely add that the design was for- 
warded in time, greatly to the delight of Mr. 
Minton. Tosome present this may seem strange 
enough ; but it must be borne in mind that, at 
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the time I am speaking of, chromolithography 
was not introduced. 
% * * * 

I proceed to remark that in showing my own 
patented process in different places, I have often 
heard it observed, “ How very remarkable it is 
that this has never,before been diseovered ;” and 
indeed in that light I myself regard it, espeeially 
when I reflect on the fact that pieces of oak, 
such as I now hold in my hand, called by letter- 
press printers “reglet,” have been in use by 
them for, I should say, at least a century, and 
probably for a mach Jonger period, and that 


first sight may appear startling, but I am satisfied 
it is correct, notwithstanding, that under the 
same conditions, provided’no accident happen to 
it, the board will be far more durable than either 
the copper or steel plate. I have arrived at that 
conclusion, not only from close observation, but 
from actual experience; for it is a fact that 
there are boards at Messrs. Thomas Sim- 





mons & Sons’, Manchester; at Messrs. Minton 
& Co.’s, Stoke-npon-Trent ; and at the carriage 
works of the North Staffordshire Railway Com- 
pany, which have been in something like regular 
use for nearly three years, and my conviction is, 


there never occurred to the thousands of masters | that they are in as good a working state at the 
and workmen who, during that period, must | present time as they were the day they were 
have seen imprinted the veining of those reglets, | first used. Nay, more,—I believe that some 
the idea of turning the fact to practised account, | boards, with careful and constant use, improve 


The building firm whose opinion of the quality 
of my specimens I shall. now have the pleasure 
to quote, are the builders of the new Foreign 
Offices, Messrs. George Smith & Co., of South. 
street. Judging from the solid oak-work inside 
that building, I may safely say, that if any per- 
sons in the kingdom are competent judges of 
quality of work, they are; and I esteem the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Taylor, of that firm, of 
the utmost value tome. While Mr. Taylor was 
examining my specimens, Mr. Smith, jun., of 
that firm, came into his office. Mr, Taylor, after 
directing his attention to them, remarked, “ This 
is what we are got to now ; we cannot tell the 
solid from the imitation of it. I think 1 know 
as mach about wainscoting as most men,.and I 
defy any man to tell these specimens from solid 
wood.” 


and giving to it a commercial value. Yet such ecto paraguay This is on Hy paint 
appears to be the fact. wi ude to before passing to othe 
Tales I enter on a detailed description of the | important branch of the subject, and that is , wh ent 
process, I will glance at the range of the patent, | with respect to variety of pattern. That ques- | the country, ty hae t “ - of ya gr ning 
and point out those branches of industry to/|tion has sometimes met me in a very blunt | done at 5d. an » per yard. . — 
which it is specially applicable. These are as| form. I have been told that there would be | statement, for I beard one gen ory tae ’ 
follow :—for transferring impressions;from wood | either great sameness in the work, or I must | the men who did his graining got tl rong 1 a 
to plain deal, or to painted surfaces, either flat take a timber-yard with me. My auswer to this | great deal of work, for they did it with white- 
or moulded, in buildings of all descriptions, | is, not necessarily either the one or the other. | wash brushes, and, for aught he knew (or perhaps 
where an accurate transcript of the more costly For example, I take a board of the size already | cared), it answered as well as if it were more 
woods is desired, and for house and bedroom | named (5 ft. long and 12 in. wide): this I ase on | costly. There are others, however, who are 
furniture generally ; for japanned goods, made both sides, and from one such board I obtain candid cnough to admit that, for good oak- 
in metal or papier maché; for enamelled par- 10 ft. superficial variety of pattern, and in, graining, they have often topay 2s. or 2s. 6d.per 
queterie tiles, and for articles in earthenware, applying the impressions it does uot follow that | yard. Among the latter I have pleasure in men- 
such as garden seats, oyster and flower tubs, they should all be applied precisely in the same tioning Mr. Foxley, of London. I have iton the 
spirit casks, flower-pots, tea-urn stands, &c.; way; so that half a dozen boards of the sizes | authority of Mr. Crossley, of Newark, that he 
for enamelled slate, for paperhangings, and for named would give 60 ft. superficial of variety of | paid to a London grainer 501. for graining fifty 
oil cloths. pattern, aud that variety would be trebled by doors for him, in a house he was decorating in 
Having thus briefly indicated the nature of jadicious application, and would give ample the metropolis, for, I believe, a Nottinghamshire 
the patent, and the range of its application, 1 variety for the largest room in a nobleman’s gentleman; bot Mr. Crossley declined to affirm 
proceed to state the methods by which these mansion. But there is no necessity to limit the that the hand-graining he paid so high a price 
results are arrived at. Select a piece of wood number, if greater variety is desired, the boards for was equal in quality to my specimens. 
of fine quality about 5 ft. long, 12 in. wide, and being cheap enough, only costing about half-a- eg San a gprs was — we ean 
a } in. thick ; it is, to use the technical phrase, crown each. | work done by the process in his ow ; 
sieonadl up by the eabinetmaker on etbuldion The second division of the subject, and the man and boy were sent over to do some, and 
and is wel! sand-papered down. By baving both one to which I shall now direct my attention, is they grained two six-panelled doors in twenty 
sides of the board cleaned up, two patterns are the important one of quality and cost. In deal- minutes by the clock. The wife of the painter 
obtained from the same board. A chemical pre- ing with them, instead of giving my own opinion, told me she watched the clock with the special 
paration is then applied to it, which has the I shall give that of others—persons of refine- object of ascertaining how long it took to do 
effect of opening the pores of the wood, and, at ment and taste, and of large practical experience. them. The same man and _boy grained an 
the same time, of hardening the surface,and,| I have taken considerable pains to bring my octagon pulpit for another painter, about three 
when the board is thoroughly dry, it is ready for specimens and process under the notice of archi-, miles from Burslem, in an hour and twenty 
use; and is, in fact, a wood-plate, “not graven tects, both in London and in the provinces: in | minutes. Both these painters purchased licences. 
by art or man’s device,’ but by the Great some cases an audience has been denied me; by When Messrs. Simmons & Son, of Manchester, 
Designer and Architect of the Universe, whose some I have been told plainly enough that they | purchased a second machine, I gave one of their 
works, the most stupendous as well as the mest hate all imitations; but by others I have met, men instructions in working the process, and, 
minute, are all perfect. The material used for with a very courteous and, sometimes, a flatter- after three pr gg ene if omer him meet a 
taking the impression is prepared in oil, and is ing reception. uantity of work he cou oO as compared wi 
specially adapted for the purposes of transferring. © Messrs. Thomas Simmons & Sons, of Man-_ Senden, and he informed me that he was 
The paper, too, is manufactured for the purpose, chester, were among the first to adopt my patent, quite sure he could do one-third more than by 
is very thin but tough, so that it can be success- and, after three years’ experience of its practical /hand, and much more easily and pleasantly to 
fully applied to any irregular or moulded sur- value, have had the spirit tearrange with me for himself. s 
faces, aud is sized to prevent the colour from an exclusive licence for the city of Manchester; The question of durability has been raised, and 
becoming incorporated with the body of the and Salford. Shortly after they introduced it properly so, as that is a point of great importance 
paper. A small wooden roller is used for they were employed to erect a mansion for a tothe public. To enable you to judge, | may 
spreading the colour on the board, and a large, gentleman who had seen my specimens, and who gay that the hand-grainer works in distemper, 
broad, flexible palette-knife is used for taking wished to have the graining done by this pro- I in oil-colours, and it resolves itself into the old 
the superfluous colour off. That being done, the cess. The architect objected to it, but the pro- question, which is the more durable—water- 
sized paper is placed on the board, and both are prietor persisted, and carried the point. When , colours or oil-colours ? After all, the test of 
passed through a small machine having turned the mansion was completed, the architect, the experience is the most conclusive and satis- 
iron cylinders, the upper one being covered with proprietor, the builder, and the patentee met to | factory; and here again I must refer to my 
double-miiled flannel ; the paper is then taken off look over the work. After the inspection, I took , specimens, as the large one has been done more 
the board, its printed surface is applied to the the architect to the entrance-hall, to a point | than three years, aud has had a good deal of 
article to be decorated, the back of the impression where the imitation was worked up to the solid knocking about at exhibitions, and travelling 
is lightly rubbed with a piece of soft flannel,the oak, and where we had a good view of both; _ through the country. If a good sound varnish 
paper is removed, and an exact fac-simile of the | and, while looking at the work from that point, | is used, such as is manufactured by Mr. William- 
board from which the impression is taken is I asked the architect whether he thought there son, of Lancaster, I have no hesitation in saying 
given. But that is not all, for a second and a | was more than one person in a hundred who | that the work will be very durable, and moreso 
third transfer is frequently obtained from the than work done by hand. 


As to the question of cost, I may remark here 
that there are plenty of painters, in London and 





| 





_ would be able to say where the solid ended and 
same picce of paper, and sometimes a fourth, a the imitation commenced. He replied very 


fifth,and asixth. This is one of theremarkable frankly that he thought there was not. I replied, 
features of the process; and, as you will not 


fail to perceive, must have a very marked 
influence on the rapidity of its application, 
and, consequently, on its cheapness. The 
thought may oceur to the minds of some 
present, “ but in taking off the impressions do 
not the boards get foul, and the pores of the 
wood clogged up?” The thought is a natural 
one. My answer is, that with the colour properly 
prepared and adapted for its purpose, they do 
not, no more than does the plate of the copper 
and steel plate printer; but such a result would 
occur in both cases if the material used was not 
suitable for its purpose. When a board has been 
used it is treated as all other plates are,—a 
cheap material is used for dissolving the printing 
colour, a handful of fine sawdust is then rubbed 
over it, which most effectually draws out of the 
pores of the wood the dissolved colour, and 
leaves the board clean and ready for further use 
when required. Another question may arise in 
some minds,—“ But what about the durability 
of the boards?” The answer to that question at 





that being so, I thought my patent process ought 
to have fair play, and it ought not summarily to 
be put out of court. He said he quite agreed 
with me, that it had worked out much better 
than he thought it would do, and if I would call 
on him at his office, he would give me an hour 
to talk over its application elsewhere. Yon will 
readily imagine that I was perfectly satisfied 
with the result. I had fought the battle of imi- 
tation and won. The next illustration I shall 
cite took place in one of our largest provincial 
towns. The architect has attained to consider- 
able eminence in his profession, and the case 
afforded me some amusement. After a careful 
examination of my specimens, and listening to 
what I had to say in their favour, he called his 
chief assistant, and, pointing to the epecimens, 
asked him what he thought those were. He re- 
plied, very promptly and emphatically, “I sup- 
pose, sir, you will call them shams.” The reply 
was, “No, I shall not; these are not shams, 
they are a transcript from the wood itself, and, 
therefore, must be both true and natural.” 


The letter-press printer reproduces old and 
scarce books, and the chromolithographer repro- 
duces rare and costly pictures, and they do so at 
a price that places them within the reach and 
means of the general public. So this processis 
designed to make accessible to the community 
in general copies of the more than artistic 
beauties of a part, though it be but asmall part, 
of the glorious works of God. I flatter myself 
that I can, even at this early stage of the pro- 
cess, produce as fine a copy of a choice piece of 
Baltic billet oak as the chromolithographer can 
produce of Stanfield’s “ Venice,” Turner's “ Poly- 
phemus,” or any other fine work of art. 

At the conclusion of the paper a discussion 
ensued, to which we may refer on another 
occasion. 








Discovery of a Crypt in Hungary.-—-A 
fine crypt of the twelfth century has just: been 
discovered at Gran, near the cathedral. Eight 
granite columns support the roof, and each has 
a different capital. The monument is tobe 
thoroughly restored. 
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INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Indian Pablic Works Department is 
attracting some attention at present, and it may 
be of interest to afford a d m of how 
works are carried out by it; and what advan- 
tages it offers as a career. Before 1853, military 
roads and buildings were almost the only 
undertakings, of the East India Company, of an 
engineering kind. Expensive wars were 
continually, absorbing the surplus revenues. 
Such things a3 loans for productive enterprises 
were not thought of; bat a considerable debt 
was gradually incarred for warlike purposes, 
and with great readiness. Millions are at once 
forthcoming for a war, but to irrigate the country, 
for instance, where similar sums are wanted, 
there has been the greatest disinclination to 
borrow. 

The public works were managed by the 
military boards, as they were termed, in the 
different Presidencies, constituted of the com- 
mandant of artillery, the commandant of engin- 
eers, the Commissary-General, a paid member, | 
and a secretary. The Military Board had the | 





come down tolerably good communications 
between the principal stations for troops ; and, 
except in high prices, the state of the country 
does not present itself to their notice. Of late 
the placing the European force in India under 
the Horse Guards, and having the native troops 
a separate branch of the service, has tended 
farther to disconnect the army interests from 
those of the empire itself. (Queen’s officers have 
no stake in it at all; pay does not go so far as it 
used to do; all having independent means ex- 
change out of India as soon as possible, and such 
as have not wait patiently for relief. The mode 
of life is exactly similar to that of any other 
colony, Indian allowances compensating for the 
discomfort of the climate. The old East India 
Company’s Officers used to take a much more 
hearty interest in the country, because they were 
engaged to spend their whole service in it, were | 
sent to garrison many of the out-of-the-way | 
posts which were never tenanted by European) 
troops, and had ‘opportunities of getting away | 
from their regiments to civil appointments, | 
where they got nearly as good salaries as’ 
regular civilians. Indeed, young officers of 





works fell to them. During the continuance of 
the East India Company they were in each pre- 
sidency the Public Works Department. The 
rule was they had the prior claim to all other 
candidates, and though other officers were ad- 
mitted tothe Public Works Department, it was 
solely because the engineers could not numerically 
undertake more than a certain amount of work. 
Indeed, just as the civilians trained at Hailey- 
bury were presumed to have the monopoly of all 
the revenne, judicial, and political appointments 
under the Indian Government, the Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay engineers were considered 
to have the Public Works and Survey Depart- 
ments as their exclusive sphere. With this 
privilege in a fashion secured, the engineers 
ranked next to the civil service in popular 
estimation, as offering either a military or civil 
career of a very attractive kind. The source of 
supply was the military seminary of the Com- 
pany at Addiscombe. About forty cadetships 
were given away by nomination half-yearly, and 
the nominees at the end of two years could 
present themselves for examination for the three 
branches of engineers, artillery, and infantry. 


regulation of the commissariat, clothing, and | ambition never looked upon military duty as. 


stud departments, as well as the Public Works | their sphere, but set to work to study the native 


Department. One of its main objects was, to | languages, and quitted their regiments as soon | 


check, not to encourage, expenditure; and while as ever they could. The company’s native re- 
it is often obviously beneficial to reduce military giments had always more officers on the list than 





charges to a minimum, it is utter destruction to! 
a country to draw as much revenue from it as | 
possible, and give it nothing in the shape of) 
roads, canals, and other usefal works in return ; 
only fortifications and barracks, constructed in| 
the cheapest way practicable. It was found out’! 
that a board to check expenditure was not the 
best for the Pablie Works Department to be 
under, and the Department was rendered inde- 
pendent of it. But the profession of engineering 
had no weight in India. Men like Sir Arthur 
Cotton spoke in vain. The influential service in 
India is the Covenanted Civil Service. By it 
the revenue is colleeted and justice administered, 
and the legal and general councils are formed 
chiefly. Inits eyes it is sufficient if the revenue 
from land-rents and salt and customs is high 
and increasing, and if the courts of law work 
smoothly. The improvement of the country is 
a secondary consideration. Indeed, the civil 
servants living on large salaries in considerable 
state do not see that so much is wanted. Most 
of the year they are in spacious houses, well 
farnished, attended by numerous servante, with 
an excellent table every day, and their attention 
taken up with work that is, in its way, really 
important, and far from uninteresting. Much of 


it is of absorbing interest. They have pleasant | 


society in the stations, a church, and often a 
band ; and the only difference, perhaps, between 
their being at home and in India is the heat, 


which is most disagreeable and debilitating, and | 


the monotony only relieved by the daily round 
of work. 

In the cold season, after the rains have 
subdued the rigour of which aspect the country 
wears at most other times, they go into camp, 
making a round of their districts. They then 
have ample sets of tents, a troop of servants, 


abundant carriage, the best provisions that are_ 


were required, except in actual war; as is proved 
by, in these days, the number being a third what 
it used to be. When engaged it is a moot point | 


| still whether the revised scale is sufficient. India 


being under a government conducted by a few 
officials in every way alien to the population 


they govern, must be held by a vast army of 


Europeans. 

In this way the balk of the European 
society in the interior is military, and the 
sentiments are not the same as those of a com- 
mercial community would be. To an army in- 
action is perfect misery. There is nothing in 
drill and filling up returns to relieve the dul- 
ness of living among barracks. Consequently in 
India the main, though perhaps not reiterated, 
wish is for a rumpus,—some war by which 
medals, and brevets, and prize money may be 
won. Discussion takes this shape far more. 


‘readily than bettering the country. Mach of, 


this feeling is reflected by the higher officers, 
who administer the army, to the Government. 
The cause of which they are the exponents is 


powerfully advocated, and this advocacy, though 


beneficial to the army, is virtually antagonistic 
to the other claims upon the attention of 
Government. 

Military operations in India are of a 
very simple character. Success depends upon | 
the mettle of the troops, and the infusion, | 
if not of as large a body as possible, at least of 


The number of appointments given away to 
/each branch depended upon, first, the vacancies 
in the engineer and artillery lists; and, 
secondly, the proficiency of the candidates. 
The education imparted at Addiscombe was 
excellent. The mathematical standard was 
high for engineers, and about half the hours of 
study were allowed to it daily, the others being 
taken up with Hindustani, drawing, fortification, 
and a few other things of minor importance. 
But classics and history were almost excluded 
from the curriculum. No candidate could get into 
the Engineers who had not read advanced mathe- 
matics, and if one failing to do so stood well in 
the final examination, he not only did not get into 
the Engineers himself, but prevented those below 
him who had from entering. By this every one 
did his utmost to acquire a competent knowledge 
of the test subject. The Artillery ranks before 


the Engineers in the army, but the latter service 


was the prize of the seminary. 

The competition for the junior service was 
very severe, and the severity is a measure of its 
popularity over the artillery. There were many 
reasons for this preference, and they are worth 
adducing. In the first place, it was always 
thought the engineers had exclusive right to 
places in the Public Works Department. This, of 
course, was a fallacy, as in India officers from 
the line were admitted almost for the mere 
asking. Then there was the public esteem in 
which a corps, formed entirely of men who had 


| gained a high college proficiency, must of neces- 


sity be held in. There was also the prospect of 
obtaining civil employment at onee, without 
going through the drudgery of military duty, 


their spirit, among the native soldiers. It also; which to a mind fond of study and books is very 
hinges upon the enemy being neither so well repellant and unprofitable. In short, the notion 


‘armed nor provided as the imperial force.| was abroad that, next to the covenanted civil 
Scientific expedients, therefore, are not often | service, the engineers was the best thing going. 


called for, and military engineers are not the, So parents and guardians kept their sons and 
necessity they are in civilized countries. Good, wards for years beforehand at schools which 


European infantry and artillery, with a mere, 
sprinkling of sappers, and a small engineer staff, | 
will win any battle in the East Indies. But as, 


to be got, supplemented by preserved articles, a precaution, and in theevent of a contest being | 


and the best wines and liquors ; so that the period 


of their tour passes with great pleasantness, and | India Company maintaived the full complement | service, one great! 


‘not altogether with Oriental strategy, the East | 


taught mathematics in preferenee to classics ; 
and ineulcated upon them the putting out all 
their strength to become engineers. lt was an 
immense thing for the East India Company having 
obtained such a good reputation for its engineer 
y in excess of its deserts as 

the emoluments 


India i ; j i tion to the | compared with the civil service, 
odia is voted not such a bad country, after all. | of engineer officers in a fixed proportion e| P But there would 


In the same manner, there is no part of the 
world, even the dreariest, that could not be gone 
through to leave a favourable impression behind 
it. The civil servants therefore go back to their 
stations with the idea that the neighbourhood is 
prospering. They got about quite easily, con- 
sequently the roads must have been good enongh. 
They did not feel any scarcity of provisions, for 
everything was plentiful and of average quality. 
It cannot be expected they should be very 
urgent advocates for public works; and, occu- 
pying the most commanding places, it is about 
the last thing they think of, their thoughts being 
occupied with the moral rather than the material 
interests of the country. 

Next to the Civil Service, the most influential 
body are the representatives of the army. The 
Indian army is in no way situated to sympathize 
With the condition of the masses of the popula- 
tion. The heads of it live in much the same 
fashion as, and associate with, the civilians. The 
local staff of the army reside in cantonments, in 
the midst of a class essentially European in their 
mode of thought. They have little or nothing to 


do with the country at large, and see very little 
of it, except in marching from one station to 
It so happens that from old days have 


another, 


'rest of their army. But they only retained a) 
few companies of sapper rank and file in each | 
Presidency, to man which a tithe of the engi-| 
neer officers on the list would have answered. | 
The remainder had no express military duty | 
to attend to, except to build and repair the, 
barracks, and make and repair the roads, | 
from one principal station to another. As) 
things. stood, then, we had the Civil Service| 
in no way particularly disposed to promote | 
public works, having their other and more) 
engrossing duties of collection of the revenue | 
and enforcement of the law, and seldom oppor- | 
tunity of forming a due conception of the back- | 
wardness of the country; and the army, by, 
position desirous of turmoil, and exerting its | 
influence for anything but works of peace; the, 
mercantile community confined to the pre- 
sidency towns, and with very partial knowledge 
of the wants of the vast interior; and the only 
class left to represent the need for all kinds of 
public works was that portion of the corps of 
military engineers not required in garrison, they 
being by qualification and habit almost the only 
officials in India capable of. talking with 
authority on the subject and dealing with such 
questions. Practically control of the public 








being in the ratio of say 4 to 1. t 

never have been such competition excited by the 
intrinsic merits of the service alone. It is well 
known that those who entered the Company’s 
military service as cadets, were not men of 
fortune generally ; and that whichever line was 
best paid was the one for them totry for. Even 
as cadets they were aware that as engineers 
they would have advantages they could not 
look for, at the oommencement at any rate, 
in the other branches. The engineera could 
spend two years nearly longer in India than 
the artillery and infantry, who had to go out 
to India at once. They would also come into 
receipt of a staff salary on landing, whereas 
if posted to the artillery they would not only 
have no chance of more than the pay of a lieu- 


‘tenant, for ten or fifteen years, but have to buy 


expensive horses and equipment into the bargain, 
and be for years, perhaps, a pull on their rela- 
tives: so that it was an immediate object to 
avoid falling into so hopeless a predicament, to 
all who could read high enough, and had no 
private resources. The semi-civil nature of the 
service also-commended itself to many who did 
not care to accept the subordinate position of a 


regimental officer for a long term of years. This. 
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| for military men. Madras, from some cause or 
‘other, had the reputation of being*a very 
illiberal presidency ; and in the matter of Public 
Works establishments some pressure had to be 
exerted before it would assimilate its scale of 
pay to that of Bengal. It is worthy of remark, 


had as much to do, it may be suspected, with 
the fierceness of the competition as anything 
else. 

The Company’s artillery was a fine, dashing 
service ; but to a young man of literary habits 
and no means, offered the worst Indian career hy mark 
possible, as for the first ten or fifteen years, or | however, that the covenanted civil service in 


rhaps twenty years, the did not exceed | Madras has been every bit as well paid as that of 
B6L raaaaihe: "ithe duties “4 x ttre were mainly | the other presidencies all along. The Bombay 
those of parade, calling for no deep reading, and | and Bengal presidencies contain the bulk of the 
giving hardly any discipline to the intellect or | troops, and therefore most of the large military 
opportunity for the display of scientific talent. | stations. Indeed, the Madras Pablic Works 
The expenses of horses and uniform were very | Department has only one or two of these, having 
heavy. An engineer officer could, on the other | hardly any European troops in the districts which 
hand, calculate upon for a long time having are ruled by the governor of Madras. This, it 
twice the income of an artillery contemporary, | might be imagined, would allow of much surplus 
speaking roughly. Infantry nominations could | revenue being spent in civil works; but so far 





be got without going to the seminary at all, and | from this, it is the presidency which, for its size, 
those who wished to join that arm mostly pre-| productiveness, and wants, spends least upon 





ferred going out direct, as it was termed. The home, | 
persons who think that an extension of the 

corps of engineers will provide for the whole of | 
the Public Works appointments in India, on easy 

terms, a class of engineers possessing a high | 
order of qualifications, ought to reflect upon the 
secret of the Company’s being able to do it, 
which was making one branch of the army a little 
better at the beginning for a cadet who might 
not be wealthy than those which he must fall into 
if unsuccessful. For India, as long as it lasted, it 
was & very cheap system. Military promotion 
was not taken much account of. A gross salary 
of 1001. a month, or so, equal to 500l. a year in 
England, filled the most responsible post; 201. to | 
601. a month were the more common staff 
salaries for engineers employed on works. 

They went down to even half the lowest of these 

sums. The engineers, however, were limited in 

number by the rest of the army, to which they 

bore by battalions a certain settled proportion ; 

and had to be supplemented by officers belong- 

ing to other branches of the service; so that it 

became quite common for an infantry or artil- 

lery officer, who had failed to pass the engineer | 
standard, having under him as superintending | 
engineer, officers of junior rank who had. Bat they 

continued identified as a body with public works, | 
and were, except for the war services of a com- | 
parative few, to all intents and purposes a corps 
of civil engineers for India. There is no doubt | 
that this system of supply had its uses in the 
early time of our rule in India. No other could 
have furnished highly trained men at the terms. 
Yet it is probable that had the engineers been a 
much larger, and at the same time a civil body, | 
more could have been done for India, as then the 
corps would have had much more influence with | 
Government, and military considerations would | 
not have been imported into public works orga- 
nisation. One thing is certain, it would have | 
had to have been much better paid. The com- 
mander-in-chief insisting upon the troops having» 
good barracks, and the covenanted civilians 
being tolerably well satisfied with things as they 
were, military buildings received the first atten- 
tion. The engineers at military stations were 
not much more than barrack-masters, and the 
only regulations for the conduct of public works 
were contained in a book, called the “ Barrack- 
masters Assistant.” The remainder of theofficers 
of the Department were distributed over the 
country for works of civil improvement. In 
1853 the Department took the form which, gene- 
rally speaking it has maintained up to the pre- 
sent time; and, to describe it, it is necessary to 
allude to the political division of India. There 
are three presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay. The two latter have governments 
which regulate their own public works. The 
former is now split up into the lient.-governor- | 
ships of the Panjab, Bengal Proper, and North- | 
west Provinces; and the minor administrations 

of Oude, Mysore, Burmah, Central India, Raj- | 
pootana, and Nagpoor, which have no lieut.- 
governor, bat are controlled by the governor. 
general himself. Promotion in the Pablic Works 
Department is kept separate in Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal Proper, the Punjab, the North-west Pro- | 
vinces, and the minor administrations taken 

together. Bat engineers can be transferred from 

one local government to another, if either they 

or Government wish it. This sub-division of the 


old Bengal presidency is of modern date; but in. 
appointing public servants from England, they | 
are still classified as belonging to Bengal, Madras, | 


‘about the same size as that of Madras, though 
the presidency is smaller, and the works it super- 


| public edifices, canals, and common roads ; for a} . 
‘that of John Hildie, poulterer, in 1416. One 


them. The surplusage is either remitted 
to defray the expenditure of the Indian Office, | 
or is devoted to the support of the Indian army | 
in the newer acquisitions garrisoned by Madras | 
troops. Bombay is a most expensive presidency. | 


It has an extensive frontier, and its position is | 


Madras. The Public Works Department is of | 


vises are mostly in such places as Bombay, 
Poonah, and Kurrachee, where}they consist of 
barracks, post-works, and public buildings; and 
as rates are double on the Bombay side what 
they are in the rest of India, there is a mere 
fraction over for the roads and irrigation works 
required in the interior. The revenue is like 
that of Madras, but to a greater degree swamped 
in military and home charges. The Bengal pre- 
sidency, inclading the lieut.-governorships and 
minor administrations, or in all, say two-thirds, 
if not more, of all India, has greater command of 
resources than Bombay or Madras; and in the 
matter of roads, canals, and bridges, much more 
has been done than in either of them throughont | 
the country at large. The necessities of defence | 
have, more than a desire to benefit the rural 
districts, been; the cause of this; and as a rule 
the works in Bengal are as a class superior 
to those in Bombay and Madras, having cost more 
and received more attention. Over ail India 


/about five millions sterling is the gross amount 
spent annually upon public works in India: that 


is to say, construction and repair of barracks for 
an army of, with Europeans and natives, two to 
three hundred thousand men; forts, churches, 


population of one hundred and fifty millions | 
have only this sum allotted to them, and that in | 
a country which, till the other day, hardly pos- | 
sessed the most ordinary facilities of com-| 


| mercial intercommunication or those agricul. | 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MILDRED THE 
VIRGIN, POULTRY. 


Ar a meeting of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, held on the 18th inst., 

Mr. Milbourn, hon. secretary, read a paper on 
the Church of St. Mildred the Virgin, Poultry, 
mentioning that in this case the word “ Poultry” 
was necessary to distinguish the church from 
that of St. Mildred, Bread-street. After describ. 
ing its position, he stated that the precise date 
of its foundation is unknown, as also the lady in 
whose honour it was dedicated. But he men- 
tioned some particulars of the life of St. Mildred, 
the first abbess of Minstre, in the Isle of Thanet, 
the daughter of Mervald, son of Penda, king of 
Mercia, in whose honour it is supposed by some 
of the early chroniclers to have been dedicated, 
and also stated that a shrine or tabernacle to 
the honour of the saint existed in the church as 
late as 1500, in which year Christopher Sualiot 
bequeathed five marks to the gilding of the said 
tabernacle ; and further that the earliest evidence 
of a presentation to the church occurs in 1325. 
In 1420, Thomas Morsted, alderman of London, 


‘much more open to attack and revolt than | and surgeon to the Kings Henry IV., Henry V., 


and Henry VI., gave a plot of land to the church 


for a burial-ground, and not long after a parson- 
_age-house and priests’ chambers were erected on 


this plot of ground on posts and pillars with 
cloisters under for the burial of the dead. The 
first church becoming decayed, it was taken 
down, and the rebuilding commenced about 1456. 
Mr. Milbourn also gave some extracts from an 
inventory of the goods and ornaments of the 
church, temp. Edward VI., and among other 
things mentioned as remaining in the church of 
that period :—‘“Itm., ij Standinge Cuppes for 
the Comunion with their Patentte gylte p. oz 
lxiiij oz; itm., a Chrismatorie of silver peel gylte 
p. oz xvij oz di; itm., ij latten candelstycke, ij 


'Tynne Basons; itm., on peyre of smalle or- 


gannes; itm., in the stepille iij grete belle, and 


/one sance belle with a small sacringe belle.” 


He also explained that at this early date, possibly 


from the change of ceremonial in the charch, 
‘consequent on the Reformation, several repairs 


and alterations were executed in the church, the 


‘same being described in the inventory as fol- 


lows :—“Itm., for whytinge, wrightinge, and 
newe paynetinge the church, xiij. to xj.; itm., 
for newe leadinge—leyenge of the churche, 
altering of the roodelofte, ffynyshinge of the 
Comunyon place—glasynge the churche with 


_dyws lyeke charges, Ixxviii. 


The earliest recorded burial in the church was 


Richard Shore is also said to have been buried 
in the church, and that he gave 151. for the 
making of a porch to the church. Thomas 
Tusser, the author of “ The Five Hundred Points 














tural or domestic works that are so essential to Of Good Husbandrie,” having died a prisoner in 


an advance in civilization. Railways are the Compter, was buried in the church, on 


separate, and not to be taken into account in May 9th, 1580. The earliest chantry mentioned 


talking of the Pablic Works Department. It ig) ia Connexion with the church was that of 
on the sum spent that the entire organization | Soloman de Lauvare. Hugh Game, pewterer, 


and most of the defects of the Department may | by his will, dated 14th Edward VL., also founded 


be said to hinge. First, the proportion of the ® chantry in the church, for the good of his soul ; 
five millions that goes to military works is and John Hildie, citizen and poulterer, by his 
enough to give an air martial to the whole Will gave 6s. 8d. of the sesues of a messuage 
footing upon which the establishments rest. called the = Redde Cocke, _to be expended 1D 
Then the attempt made to give each district its Maintaining an anniversary in the church to his 
rateable share of the remainder diffuses the | memory. Mr. Milbourn gave an account of 
efforts of the engineering staff over more ground | the ancient chapel of the Blessed Mary, 
than they are capable of overlooking. Farther, | of Conyhope-lane, now Grocers Hall-court, 
the taking by Government the exclusive task of | afterwards called the chapel of Corpus Christi 
providing every local want, makes the people 82d St. Mary. He also gave many extracts 


averse to promoting works on their own account. | from the early registers, and among others, 
By nature they have little or no public spirit, | that of the baptism of an African prince, 1610; 


and are quite content to wait for them an | and the burial in 1588 of a prisoner who is stated 
indefinite time. There not being more than five | to have stolen the Queen’s gloves. He then pro- 


/ments they will keep up. The calculation is 


millions sterling to spend in the year, Govern- 
ment reckon from this basis what establish- 


what number of engineers costing three-quarters 
of a million will intelligently expend and 
account for four and a quarter millions, and at 
the same time draw up enough projects for the 
expenditure of the year following. The Badget 
is made out for each local government, minor 
presidency, or administration, and transmitted 
to the Secretariat of the Governor-General, 
where an arbitrary allotment for the year is 
fixed. These have a certain number of en- 
gineers at disposal, and are left to make their 


and Bombay ; and there are grand lists for each |own arrangements for the execution of works; 
presidency. In general there is not much differ- | but their powers of local taxation or of varying 
ence now between them, either in the manner of the programme approved by the Governor- 





carrying out worke, or in prospects offered ; but 
Bengal used to be notoriously the best. It was the 
seat of the supreme power, and the best field 


General are very limited.* InpDIA, 





ceeded to give an account of the steps taken by 
the parishioners to rebuild the church after the 
fire of London, and, among many other details, 
mentioned that John Williams, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, who had been for many years rector of 
the parish, was buried in the chancel vault, 
28th April, 1709 ; also, that at a select vestry, held 
19th February, 1754, it was ordered “ that the 
place vulgarly called Scalding-alley, be for the 
fature called by the name of St. Mildred’s-court.” 








Metal Work Trade Book.—Messrs. Brawn 
& Downing, of Birmingham, have issued a trade 
book containing a large number of designs for 
railing, terminals, lights, and the various articles. 
ordinarily in use, ecclesiastical and domestic. 
The designs are the work of a facile draughts- 
man, and do not show the extravagance that 





* To be continued. 


characterizes some similar collections. 
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A PLEA FOR IRON. 


less dangerous kind than in wrought iron. Iron- 
7 : work should either be accessible for painting, or 

S1x,—Your recent article entitled “ A Plea for | should be entirely protected from the air. Box 
Stone” bears so strongly against the use of iron | girders of wrought iron are often inaccessible 
as a material for building purposes, that you will | inside for painting, and where ironwork is thus 
doubtless permit some protest to be made by one | neglected the period of its existence may be 
of those who would give to iron an important | calculated pretty surely. Iron bedded in lime 
place in modern architecture. Your severest | will last for centuries; and some bars lately 
strictures are directed against those who are | taken out of the walls of the Chapter-house at 
endeavouring to give to iron a precedence over | Westminster are perfectly sound and strong. 
stone in situations where the latter has hitherto} Who knows how long the bars which help 
been used alone; and in much of what you say|to hold the aisles of the Abbey together 
on this innovation you will have the concurrence | have existed? Mr. George Gilbert Scott, 
of those who are the warmest advocates of iron | who is now engaged in restoring the Chapter- 
when legitimately used. But it is the misfor-| house, is having 
tune of every new project, and of any suggested | (as most likely to endure) constructed above 
improvement, that they are jadged more by the | the groined stone ceiling. In bridges I presume 
mistakes made with them by the unskilfal than | iron holds an undoubted preference, or else I 
by the real services they are intended to per-| would point out that the early cast-iron struc- 
form, and which they succeed in performing when | tures show no signs of decay. The Coalbrook- 
properly applied. There is, no doubt, a tendency | dale bridge over the Severn, erected nearly a 


a pointed roof of cast-iron 


as an example of what might be called the 
“ Romantic” style of house-building, and which, 
whatever the undeniable merits of the design, 
was far too archaic in its expression for a 
modern dwel!ing-house. Mr. Picton commented 
also on the design for the London University, by 
Mr. Pennethorne, as a very well-considered eleva- 
tion, and a timely protest against the eccentricity 
of design which characterized so many modern 
buildings. 








LOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND 
BEDE-HOUSES. 

Tue Grammar School of King Edward VI., 
in Louth, Lincolnshire, was founded in 1552, 
being one of the earliest foundations of that 
reign. The management of the school was 
vested in the Corporation of the town, which 
was founded by the same charter, with the style 


at present to take an extreme advantage of the | hundred years ago, first showed what could begof “The Warden and Six Assistants of ihe 


great tensile power of wrought iron, and to pro- | done with iron; Southwark bridge, which has 
duce the “spider-like framing” to which you | been standing so many years, exhibits no symp- 
refer; but this is generally in purely utilitarian | tom of failure, and will in all probability long 
cases, where tho architect has no discretion given | survive its more modern and elegant vival at. 
him, economy being the sole consideration, and | Westminster, which is constructed ly of 
in those cases also where the distance te be|very li 


spanned is — for any other material, 
Bat it is with 

find the greatest fault ; and every 

will join with you in decrying the shams which 


profess to be stone, but which are secretly held |who believe in the capabilities of iron, at any 
together by iron ties. These false pretences, | rate, have a case, and wil! leave abler champions 
however, are not peculiar to iron, and the archi- | todispute 

follows a too |'for it, whether the question be one of taste or 
common practice of his art. In atheatre, or any | mereutility,—two qualities which should go hand 
large hall, he considers it necessary to show a | in hand together. 


tect, in adopting them, merely 


ceiling with elaborate cornices and brackets, on 
which apparently rest the beams of his | 


pendent trussed principal, on which the ceiling 
hangs. But assuming the existence of the sham 
roof, why should it not be of iron, which will 


allow e large span with moderate weight ? 


For the new Central Hall at Kensington an | 27th ult., Mr. J. A. Picton alladed to the loss the 


the hidden use of iron that you |Iarge bridge for carrying the Holborn Viaduct 
man of taste | over 


is most wisely constructing the 
-road entirely of cast-iron. 

Iam content if I have shown that those of us 
the strong position which we maintain 


Ewinc MaTHEson. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Society, on the 


Town of Louth, and Free School of King 
Edward VI., in Louth.” This body escaped 
‘total extinction on the passing of the Municipal 
‘Corporations Act, through the favour of the late 
Lord Lyndhurst, who paid a debt of gratitude 
to some of the inhabitants of Louth by pro- 
curing the insertion of a clause in the Bill con- 
tinuing the existence of the warden and six 
assistants as governors of the school only. 
Before the time of railways, and the establish- 
ment of the large proprietary schools, when a 
scholar was thought to travel far if he passed 
the confines of his native county, Louth school 
enjoyed a high and well-merited reputation. It 
not only ranked as the Eton of Lincolnshire, but 
successfally competed with similar foundations 
in the neighbouring counties. The seal of the 
old corporation is a curious piece of antiquity. 
It bears the legend “ Qui parcit virge odit fium,” 
and represents the interior of a school-room, 
‘with one of the scholars receiving bodily 
Chastisement at the hands of the pedagogue, 





Ar ‘the last meeting of this 


who wields:a formidable sprig of betula over the 
form of his erring disciple. The estates of the 


iron roof is being constructed, below which will | architectural profession had sustainedin thedeath school are considerable, and at present under the 
hang a ceiling having a different outline. The of the late Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, whom he charac- | control of the Charity Commission. 


iron roof over the courtyard of the new India| terised as not only an accomplished architect | 


Attached to the school are Bede-houses for the 


Office shows an attempt after fitness which is | and writer on architecture, but a man of very accommodation of twelve poor persons. 
praiseworthy, but which might have been im- | varied literary acquirements and of most amiable | 
proved. That the roofs of this kind are sham | character. He also drew attention to some old has been provided partly from the estate itself, 
at all is the fault of the architect, not of his | specifications for the building of the old Liver- | 


material; and iron roofs, with no detail of their | pool Exchange (then the new one), and some | 
construction hidden, could be constructed which | other buildings, which had come into his hands, 


need shock no true canon of taste. Iron is 


peculiarly adapted as a substitute for timber in concentration in comparison with more recent 
roofs, and will allow large spans otherwise | documents of the same kind, as it appeared 


unattainable. 

The esthetic taste which would despise iron 
as a material for architecture is a false senti- 
ment, which will disappear as we become more 
skilful in giving the appropriate form to iron- 


work, and in those'countries and situations where | was to receive 5 per cent. on the work if it did 
stone and brick are scarce and expensive the | not exceed 80,000!. in cost; but if it did exceed 
new material is studied more than is yet the | that amount, the per-centage was to be paid on 
case in this country. Important buildings, with that amount only ; and if the cost should be less 
imposing elevations, entirely of iron, have been | that 80,0001. per-centage was to be on actual 
erected in America and in the cities of the amount expended. At the building of St. 
ve the trath | George’s Hall a similar arrangement had been 
le attempts made, with a result most disastrous to Mr. 
to imitate in cast-iron the traditional mouldings Elmes, as the expenditure in that case vastly ex- 
and ornaments of stone deserve fally the repro- ceeded the amount on which the commission was 
bation they obtain ; but if irom is heated properly | calculated. 





Continent, which would alone 
of the present assertion. The 


it will allow a fineness and delicacy of ornament 


which, perhaps, may be possible in marble or | “ Gleanings 
bagged 1868,” chiefly suggested by the views of new 
edifices which had appeared in the Builder during 

The remarks in your article as to the endurance | the past year, a number of the illustrations from 
of iron raise a most important issue. The mis- which were exhibited in farther elucidation of 
the subject. Among these were the mansions of 


arise very greatly from the confusion of ideas | Possingworth, Sussex, and Humewood, county 
Wicklow; St. James’s Church, Kidbrooke (Messrs. | good 


alabaster, but which are quite impossible in 
stone. 


takes continually made in the application of iron 
which often exists with regard to the difference 


between cast and wrought iron. During the last; Newman & Billing) ; the Town-hall, Melbourne 
fifty years great mistakes have been made with | (Messrs. Reed & Barnes) ; St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
the use of the cast metal, and accidents and | Melbourne (Messrs. Wardell & Co.) ; the London 
failures, occurring partly through the use of | University (Mr. Pennethorne) ; and also photo- 
inferior iron, and still more from its unskilfal | grap 
disposal, strong prejadices are felt against its use| Mr. Picton referred specially to Possingworth, 
by many architects; and it is a common boast | Sussex, built by Sir Digby Wyatt, which he 
by many that they will never introduce it except considered a plan well worthy of study, 


where strictly in compression, as in the case of 


Colamns and stanchions. Without entering | various classes of rooms were grouped together, 
further into this question, I will merely remark|and the admirable planning of the offices; 
that cast iron possesses many qualities which| though the intrusion of a flight of ste 

render it often preferable to wrought iron, and | into the large hall would, he thought, materially 
it is therefore for certain situations used by | interfere with its use as a ball-room, if that 
those who are better informed. In the matter| should be desired. He highly commended the 
of endurance against weather it ia far superior | style of the external design as suitable for an 
to wrought iron. Rust does not scale from it;| English gentleman’s house; and referred, asa 
and the oxidation, when formed, is of a much | contrast, to Humewood, Wicklow, by Mr. White, 





and which were remarkable for their brevity and 


that in those days the specification for a large | 
building often occupied only one page of manu- 
script. It appeared that, for the old Exchange, 
the arrangement with regard to the architect's 
Commission was that Mr. Foster, the architect, 


Mr. W. H. Picton then read a paper, entitled 
from the Architectural Field of 


hs of various new buildings in Australia. 


ly as to the manner in which the 


The fund for the erection of the new buildings 


and partly from a subscription raised by old 
alumni of the school, among whom are found 
the names of Alfred Tennyson, the poet laureate, 
and his brothers; Sir John Franklin, Dr. 
Heurtley (canon of Christ Church, Oxford), 
Governor Eyre, and other persons of distinction. 
The school is at present in a flourishing state, 
numbering about seventy boys. Together with 
the rise of Mr. Fowler’s handsome and spacious 
building, the hopes of the numerous friends of 
the school have revived. In the new race about 
to be run by the old grammar-schools of England, 
they think that Louth will have, all things con- 
sidered, an excellent start; and that its ample 
fands, its old glories, and its present popularity 
entitle it to take its place as one of the great 
county schools foreshadowed by the recent Royal 
Commission. It is expected that the new build- 
ing, the foundation-stone of which was laid in 
August last, by the visitor, the bishop of the 
diocese, will be opened by his successor in the 
course of the ensuing summer. 

The principal school-room is 57 ft. long, 
23 ft. wide, and 30 ft. high to the ridge. It has 
an open-timbered roof with arched principals, 
and is lighted by a range of traceried windows 
on theside. At the north end of the school isa 
room 40 ft. long by 16 ft. wide, with a gallery 
at one end to be used as a lecture-room, and 
by means of a folding partition it forms two 
class-rooms. At the south, or entrance 
end, is the library, 19 ft. by 16 ft., with a 
large bay window in addition, and there is a 
similar window at the other end. These rooms 
are 13 ft. high. Near the entrance on the east 
side are cloak-room, lavatories, &c. The ventila- 
tion of the school-room is effected by means of 
fresh-air channels near the wall-plate and behind 
the cornice, 15 ft. from the floor, with foul-air 
flues at each end of the room in connexion with 
the heating arrangements. The entrance to the 
school is sheltered by a lean-to roof, which is 
continued along the south side of the play- 
ground, forming a kind of cloister, and from this 
access is gained to the Fives-court. us 

The Bede-houses, as before referred to, adjoin 
the school on the south. The land available for 
them required considerable care in their arrange- 








ment. Hight are on the ground-floor and four 
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above; the latter are approached by a stone to the attractions of the town, seen as they | REFERENCES. 
H. Bede-houses. 


staircase, and by abalcony in front. Eachroom will be in connexion with the noble and well- yey Se ee 
is about 12 ft. by 10 ft., and 10 ft. high, and has | known spire of the parish church. Mr. Fowler, = Claseeeeens.. |." Covered Way. 
C. Cloak-room. | KK. Coals. 


aseparate pautry,coal-store,cupboards,and soon. | of Louth, is the architect employed by the ; 
The bauiidings are of red brick in narrow courses, trustees ; and his designs have so far been well _ daretery. ke, - pe ame se Wane 
the windows being of Ancaster stone, and when carried out by Mr. Thomas Moxey, a local F. Entrances P Stary. 

assage. 


completed they will form an agreeable addition builder. 
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RATHHAUS, MUNSTER. 


WuetHEeR looked at from an historical or 
arcbwological point of view, Miinster is cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting towns in 
Northern Germany. It was originally the 
capital city of avery powerful prince bishopric, 
and to this fact it probably owes the number 
and beauty of its churches, and the solidity and 
picturesqueness of its houses, 

The situation of Miinster cannot be called 
beautifal, as the town occupies the centre of an 
immense flat plain; but it is, nevertheless, 
pleasing from the richness of the cultivation 
and the number of trees seen in all directions. 
The beautiful towers of the churches group well 





STRENGTH OF WAREHOUSE FLOORS. 


Ata recent meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectaral Society a report was received from Mr. 
Newlands on the cause of the accident in Rigby- 
street, Liverpool. The writer says,—*I have 
carefully investigated the failure of the fifth 
story floor of the warehouse, No. 25, Rigby- 
street, which involved the partial destruction of 
the next three floors under it, and now report | 
the result. The building was erected originally | 
as a lard-refining establishment, and was not’ 
intended to be used as a warehouse in the usual 
acceptation of the term. 

The warehouse consists of seven stories, the| 
floors of which, with the exception of the first, | 





over this foreground of rich and varied foliage. | which is of brick, are constructed with girders 
The entrances to the town are not prepossessing, and bridging joists of timber. There are four 
as it is surrounded by a stinking ditch, which is | rows of girders, each 15 in. by 7} in. in section, | 
a disgrace to any civilized community, and the | supported on two rows of cast-iron columns, 
river into which this abominable drain empties placed so as to make the clear bearing of each 
itaelf is little better than another ditch. The | section of the girder 14 ft. long. The area of 
ancient walls and ramparts were destroyed at the the bay of the floor, supported by each of these 
commencement of this century, and their place is | sections of the girders, is 122} ft. superficial. 
now occupied by a fine avenue of trees, which! A girder of the size and bearing above men- 
entirely surrounds the town, and would form an | tioned should, if perfectly sound, break with a 
agreeable promenade were it not for the before- load of 40 tons uniformly distributed over it. 
mentioned ditch. It is a rule of practice, however, to limit the 
Many of the streets are not uninteresting; but | actual weight to one-fourth of the breaking 
the high-street, or, as it is here called, the “ Prin- | weight, and this is called the safe load, which, 
zepal Markt,” is one of the most picturesque in in the case stated, would be 10 tons. 
Europe. The houses on both sides are built; The timber of the girder of the warehouse is 
over arcades of acutely-pointed arches, sup- | of a wonderfully small specific gravity ; a cubic 
ported upon octagonal and circular columns; | foot weighs only 25 lb. The girder is, moreover, | 
some of these arcades are as early as the com-/| reduced in strength by the mortises cut for the | 
mencement of the fourteenth century, and the joists, and by knots, and its breaking weight is 
details of the capitals and bases are often highly | reduced to 33} tons, and its safe load to 8 tons 





was Calculated to sustain. The fact that the 
point of rupture was only 4 ft. from one of the 
supports, and not in the middle of the span, 
appeared to justify this supposition. A careful 
levelling of the building showed that no settle- 
ment had taken place, and the conclusion was 
forced upon me that the condition of the girder 
at the point of rupture must have been the 
cause of the accident. 

At this point there is found a large knot, 
extending diagonally across the section. The 
fibres are much twisted from their normal 
direction, and the timber is very much shaken 
and otherwise injured. It is impossible, of 
course, to say now how this condition of things 
was brought about; but it is to this condition, 
in my mind, that we must look for the cause of 
the accident. 

Had the timber of the girder been all of the 
same strength as the scantlings which were 
sawn from it, and broken as a test, there should 
have been no immediate failure, even if the 
room had been loaded with linseed from floor to 
ceiling; but in such a case there would have 
been a gradual deterioration of the timber, 
ending doubtless in its eventual rupture, and 
this shows the necessity for never exceeding the 
safe load. There does not, however, appear to 
have been time for this deterioration, and the 
accident must be attributed, as I have said, to 
the existence of an unseen evil, which unfortu- 
nately betrayed its presence by causing injary 
to life and property.”’ 





THE PROPOSED BUILDING ACT AND THE 





original and ornamental. Each house has a 
gable towards the street, some of which are | 
ornamented with pierced Gothic tracery pin- | 
nacles, panelling work, and other enrichments. | 
The house which originally belonged to John of 
Leyden is a singularly beautiful specimen, and | 
in a very perfect condition. At one end of this | 
noble street stands the Church of St. Lambert, | 
a highly ornamental Gothic building, upon the 
tower of which are seen the cages in which the | 
bodies of John of Leyden and his companions. 
were exposed after their execution. | 
Near to the opposite end of the street, and on | 
the east side, stands the Rathhaus, of which we | 
give a view, engraved from a drawing made on 
the spot for us by Mr. H. W. Brewer. Its gable 
forms a striking object from whatever point it 
may be seen ; it is of great size, and built entirely 
of stone; it is 104 ft. high to the top of the' 
upper pinnacles, and 51 ft. broad. The date of 
this portion of the building is late in the four- | 
teenth century. It is difficult, however, to 
decide whether it is all of the same date, as the 
open flying buttresses pierced with flamboyant 
tracery certainly appear to be of a later date 
than the simple “‘ geometrical” windows. How- 
ever, in Germany the two kinds of tracery were | 
often used in the same building to an extent 
which is not to be met with in either England 
or France; and in Westphalia this appears to 
have been particularly common, for in the before- | 
mentioned church of St. Lambert, the side win- 
dows are filled with the wildest kind of curvi- 
linear tracery, and the windows of the tower, | 
which are of the same date, have very simple 
geometrical tracery. 
_ The four large windows on the first story give. 
light to a large hall, which has been renovated ; 
and although it is a fine apartment, the old | 


74 owt. INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


In order to ascertain whether the usual A special meeting of the Institute will be 
formula could be safely applied in calculating held on Monday evening next, to consider a re- 
the strength of the girders in question, I had port of the committee on the Metropolitan Build- 
three pieces, of 7 ft. long, 6 in. deep, and 3 in. ings and Management Bill, adopted by the 
wide, cut from the broken girders; these I council, 22nd June, 1868. We have the report 
loaded until they broke, which they did on the’ before us, together with one drawn up on the 
average with a load of 6,714 lb., which is some- same subject by the District Surveyors’ Asso- 
what less than the average of the formula. I ciation. 
used the results thus obtained in calculating the; The committee of the Institute say,— 
breaking and safe load already given. | “We, the committee, appointed by the Royal 

The weight of a cubic foot of linseed was next Institute of British Architects, to examine and 


‘ascertained for me by Mr. Johnstone, of the report on the draught of a proposed New Metro- 


Weights and Measures Office, by repeated ex-| politan Buildings and Management Bill, having 
periments. The result was, that when the duly examined the same, and considered the 
linseed was compacted together by being well provisions therein contained, both in their rela- 


‘shaken in the box, a cubic foot weighed tion to those set forth in previous Acts of the 


46 lb. 11 oz. 10 dwt., bat when it was allowed same nature, and in relation to the necessities of 
to flow in through a hopper it weighed only current practice in the metropolis, beg to report 


41 lb. 7 oz. 6 dwt. | as follows :— 
I am indebted to Mr. James Samuelson, how-| Having reference tothe present state of the 


‘ever, for the means of ascertaining, with great Bill, and the probability of its being extensively 


accuracy, the weight of the linseed per cubic altered, we have only dealt with it at the present 

foot when distributed over a floor to the depth time in general terms, leaving the minute details 

of 4 ft. 3in., when it may be supposed to be to a future time. : 

nearly as densely compacted as by shaking. | We observed that its scope differs from that 
In the case adduced by him 7,429 cubic feet of the existing Building Act in the extended 


weighed 150 tons, which gives as the weight of powers given to the Metropolitan Board of 


a cubic foot 45} lb. nearly; I have assumed Works. Not only has that body, by the proposed 
45 Ib. Bill, power of authorizing any deviation from 
It was stated, in evidence, that there were the conditions of structure laid down in the Act, 
60 tons, or thereabouts, of linseed on the floor but it remains the sole ‘and absolute court of 
that gave way, and that it was spread uniformly | appeal in all matters or questions arising out of 
to a depth of 3 ft.6in. Now this must be a the Act, having at the same time such despotic 
mistake for the net area of the floor, deducting | rale over the position of the district surveyors, 
114 ft. 14 in. for the areas of the left, the stairs,/ as to render them entirely powerless, if the 
the chimney, and the shoot is 1,788 ft., and the Board sees fit to exercise its authority. Oar 
weight upon it would be 126} tons. chief objections to the Metropolitan Board of 


It is, however, sufficient for the present in-| Works, as holding this great power, are not of 
/any personal nature, but rest on the following 


arrangements have been entirely disregarded, | quiry that we find the quantity that may be) 


and the details are hardly removed from “ Car-| presumed to have been sustained by one bay of 
penters’ Gothic.’ The “ Freidensaal,” in which | the flooring, that is, by one section of the girder 











the “ peace of Westphalia” was signed in the 
year 1648, is a mach more interesting room ; 
1G was fitted up in the year 1575, and all 
the panelling, ceiling, and other ornamental | 
portions are of that date. Perhaps a more beau- 
tifal example of a Mediwval chamber of large | 
size does not exist in Europe. The gable to the 
rear of the Rathhaus is of the same date as the | 
“Freidensaal,” but, although highly picturesque, 
18 not remarkable for its architecture. 








RIGHT-HAND AND LEFT-HAND LOCKS. 


A CorresponpENnr writes :—“ May I beg you 
to favour me with a definition of the terms 
‘right-handed’ and ‘left-handed’ as applied to 
locks on doors? I find a difference of opinion 
among professional men upon the subject.” 

A lock which, when the bevel of the spring- 
catch is in front of the observer, shoots towards 
the right, is a “ right-hand lock ;” if it shoot 
towards the left, a “ left-hand lock.” 








which gave way. 


Now the area of a bay of the floor supported | nature ; that is, i € a 
as has been stated, | tectural or a legal point of view. While the 


by one span of the girder is, 
122} superficial feet ; and if linseed were spread 
over this to a uniform depth of 3} ft., its weight 
would be 8 tons 13 cwt., or 6 cwt. more than the 
limit of safety. 

But the bay might be loaded by heaping up 
the material to a height of 7 ft., with a weight 
of 17 tons, which is more than half the breaking 
weight of a sound girder of the dimensions of 
the one in question. 

There are now no means, unfortanately, of 
discovering the extent of the load; all we know 
is that, unhappily, the girder broke, and broke 
under a load far less than its assumed breaking 


| considerations. 

Questions arising out of this Act are generally 
on matters of detail of an altogether technical 
technical either from an archi- 





variety and importance of other daties already 
devolving upon that Board, are not likely to 
leave them time to properly investigate com- 
plicated questions of construction, and the 
numerous other matters which must necessarily 
‘arise out of the working of the Bill; and the 


| number of members of which the Board is com- 


posed, must neutralize to a great extent the 
sense of personal responsibility which is essential 
for the due administration by it of such matters 
of detail. Your committee would have preferred 
to have seen the authority conferred by the 
draft Bill upon the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, vested in a smaller tribunal, appointed, 





weight. 2 
I had therefore to look for some special cause 


of failare, and my first supposition was that 
some settlement of the building might have 
taken place, and that a greater load might have 








it may be, by the Board, and adequately re- 
muuerated, especially selected for pees He 
necessary | and constructional knowledge, 
and Seis Serpoteie for their jadgment of all 
questions upon which any power of discretion is 





been thrown on some part of the girder than it 
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left by the Act. Such tribunal should, we think, | materials which are incombustible, though not 
consist of one or more architects or surveyors of |‘ fire resisting,’ may be used with advantage. 
repute, and of one or more magistrates or | With reference to fire, it is also important to dis- 
barristers. tinguish between the construction of ordinary 
We would further observe, that the draft Bill, dwelling-houses and buildings of the warehouse 
as compared with the existing Metropolitan ‘class, which has not been hitherto sufficiently 
Building Acts, contains various provisions, | the case. : ¥ 
founded in the main on the Building Act in| Some modifications are required in the rules 
operation at Liverpool, with respect to fire-|for the thickness of walls, but they could only 
resisting buildings, more particularly of the | be pointed out by means of detailed diagrams, 
warehouee class; and the conditions under / and it may be sufficient here merely to direct 


which goods of greater or less combustibility may | 
be stored therein. The introduction of these | 
clauses (subject to some remarks, we shall here- | 
after offer in detail) will, we consider, confer a 
benefit both upon the public, and upon those 
especially connected with the use or erection of 
such structures. 

The Bill comprises various clauses, more | 
particularly affecting metropolitan local manage- 
ment, which we consider tend to complicate 
unnecessarily an Act for the special regulation 
of buildings,—a kind of Bill which, from its very 
nature, must always be somewhat complicated. 
We consider, therefore, that any such clauses 
would, with great propriety, be included in a Bill 
for the Revision of Metropolitan Local Manage-— 
ment. 
We find so many clauses and provisions re- 
lating to the prevention of fire, that we think 
more general prominence should be given to the 
subject in the preamble of the Bill. 

We think, also, that the attention of the 
Metropolitan Board might with advantage be 
recalled to the suggestion already made by this 
Institute, that the introduction of a part (similar 
to Part VI. for party walls), having reference to 
questions of light and air in the metropolis, 
would be a great public boon, as tending to 
diminish and prevent litigation on that difficult 
subject, and to simplify procedure, when damage 
is caused by the erection or alteration of 
buildings. 

We proceed now to refer to certain details 
of the draft Bill, which, we think, call for 
special remark, desiring to observe at the same 
time, that we leave many other points without 
comment at present, but which will require 
more or less revision, before the draft Bill can 
become law with any prospect of public use- 
fulness. Some such points have already been 
noticed in the ‘ Remarks and Suggestions’ 
submitted for the consideration of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, in November last, by 
the District Surveyors’ Association.” 

* * * “s 

The remarks and suggestions on the Metro- 
politan Buildings and Management Bill, already 
submitted by the District Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion, for the consideration of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, commence with these general 
remarks :— 

“They do not consider that there exists any 
sufficient reason for such sweeping changes as 
are proposed by the Bill, or that they are de- 
manded by the public. They believe that it 
would have been more convenient to correct the 
known imperfections of the present Act, leaving 
unaltered all the parts to which no objections had 
been discovered. 

They consider that the general character of 
the Bill is one of too much minute detail, which 
they believe will be found inoperative from the | 
impossibility of providing for all the various | 
circumstances which arise in practice; also in 
many clauses the detailed regulations are tech- | 
nically and practically obscure. This is a defect | 
which, in the present Act, has been found fre- | 
quently to defeat the object of some of the pro- | 
visions. By laying down minute regulations as | 
to details, not universally applicable, and which | 
must necessarily be framed with reference to, 
presupposed cases, the officers who are charged | 
with the execution of the Act will be prevented, | 
in cases where the circumstances are different, | 
from exercising that practical knowledge which | 
they may be supposed to possess. 

Important alterations have been made in the 
Bill since the former remarks of the District 
Surveyors’ Association were submitted, in con- 
sequence of the report of Captain Shaw, the 
Superintendent of the Fire Brigade. These 
alterations require further careful consideration ; 
some of the provisions as they stand at present 
are quite at variance with the results of prac- 
tical experience. Captain Shaw’s remarks refer 
chiefly to the case of a building actually on fire, 
but one of the great objects of the regulations of 

a Building Act should be the construction of 
buildings in such a manner as to reduce the 
liability to catch fire; and with this object, 


| 


attention to the subject. 

The district surveyors feel compelled again 
respectfully to urge that the clanses relating to 
the duties and emoluments of those officers 
would, if they became law, be unjust to the exist- 
ing officers, and inexpedient even with reference 
to those who may be appointed in future. 

They believe that the interests of the public 
will be best considered by so framing the Act as 
to insure the appointment of men of ascertained 
practical knowledge and experience, and of such 
professional position and standing as to give 
weight to their opinion.” 





NEW NATIONAL SCHOOLS, TWEED- 
MOUTH. 





Tye new national schools at Tweedmouth | 
were opened on the 11th inst., when 167 children | 
presented themselves to the vicar, the Rev. Thos. | 
Procter, for admission in the course of the morn- | 
ing; additional applications eventually swelling 
the number to a still more considerable one. The , 
new schools have been built upon the site of a. 
small group of buildings formerly used as a’ 
vicarage and school. They consist of two 
school-rooms placed one above the other, each | 
52 ft. long by 20ft. wide, and both furnished | 


which was then onthe table. The land already purchased 
would cost 785,000/., and the additional land proposed to 
be acquired would cost about 668,000, so that alto- 
gether the site according to the estimate, which 
was a very different thing from the cost, 
would be about a million and a half sterling. 
Then they were jto take the baiitions architects’ 
fees, furnishing, &c., which would bring up the 
total cost to 3} millions, of which sum 1,395,0002. was to 
be advanced by Government at 4 per cent. on the security 
of a redeemable annuity. About three-quarters of an acre 
onthe Thames Embankment might be appropriated to 
some of the offices, for it would be advantageous that 
they should be divided from the general business of the 
law courts. For instance, persons who came to examine 
wills in eases before the Probate Court would be in the 
way, althongh it was necessary that the courts should be 
80 situate that access should easily be had to barristers 
attending to them. Having alluded to the plan of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, who had brought to bear a great 
amount of intelligence and talent, which had made a great 
impression on the public mind, he had proposed that the 
site should be changed, and that it w: be a great mis- 
take to put the buildings on the site selected in the Strand. 
His plan was that they should put the buildings on a site 
near the Thames Embankment, but that would not take a 
single foot of the land that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works might have to sell, as it kept all the buildi 
beyond the Thames Embankment line, although it would 
have a frontage towards the Thames. 

Mr. Le Breton thought that the preamble went a little 
too far, and objeeted to the pa to have the Probate 
Court separated from the other court. He moved, as an 
amendment, that it be referred to thes Works and General 
Purposes Committee to confer with the Government or 
the Law Courts Commissioners, as to the acquisition by 
them of any land that can be obtained on or adjacent to 
the cabuniinasl for the purpose of affording additional 
space for any law offices it may be deemed expedient to 
erect thereon, 

Mr. Tite consented to accept the amendment, which was 
accordingly adopted, notwithstanding an argument 
strongly urged by Messrs. Roche, Cooke, and Elt, that 
they should not interfere with the open space near the 
embankment by disposing of it for buiding. 





OPENING OF LUTON PLAIT HALLS AND 
CORN EXCHANGE, 
THESE new buildings were formally opened 


with class-rooms 20 ft. long, and lobbies, besides on Monday in last week, by Lord Cowper, in the 


separate residences for the master and mistress, | 
The lower school is 14 ft. high; and the walls; 
of the upper one are 20 ft. high, spanning | 
which is an open timber roof. This last | 
is apportioned to girls. They are both| 
well warmed, lighted, ventilated, and fur-| 
nished with all necessary appliances in the way | 
of Sidebotham’s reversible desks, &c. The! 
class-rooms have galleries. In each school 180 | 
children can be accommodated. <A central, 
feature of the exterior of the schools is a belfry | 
surmounted by a cross. On a panel in the front | 
of the lower school is inscribed :—“ Tweed- | 
mouth National Schools: rebuilt, 1868. Bring | 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the | 


Lord.” There are two gateways inscribed Boys’ | 


School and Girls’ School respectively. The 
expenditure upon the new schools has been, 
1,1501., to which sum must be added the value | 
of the vicarage-house incorporated with them, | 
and of the materials on the site, which have | 
been re-used wherever practicable, and which | 
bring up the value of the new buildings to 1,6501. 
The vicar, under whose auspices the work has | 
been inaugurated, carried on, and completed, | 
has been assisted by a grant from the Privy | 
Council of 4071. 14s. 10d. Grants have been | 
also made by the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
the Diocesan Society, and the National Society. 
The architect was Mr. F, R. Wilson, Alnwick. 





THE PROPOSED LAW COURTS AND THE 
THAMES EMBANKMENT. 

At a meeting of the Board of Works, on the 
22nd inst., Mr. W. Tite, M.P., brought forward 
the motion, the words of which we have already 
printed.* 


In moving it, he said it was a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the Metropolitan Board of Works had any 
great amount of vacant land on the Thames Embankment, 
as the principal part of it had already been disposed of. 
At Blackfriars-bridge the land taken from the river had 
been given to the gasworks, The next piece was of very 
little value, but that following it, 800 ft. long, had been 
given to the Temple for the actual or imaginary damage 
done to them by taking their water frontage. They then 
came to a piece of land of 150 ft, in length, which was next 
| to Waterloo-bridge, and was at their cisposal. This was 
| to be appropriated to a station for the Metropolitan Dis- 
| trict Railway, for there would be no use in having a 
| station at Blackfriars-bridge. He then got to Somerset- 
| house, where there was nothing to deal with ; but between 
| Somerset-house and Hungerford-bridge there was a piece 
| which was given to the Crown in exchange for the fore- 
| shore of the river, He then came back to the suggestion 
| he made in the House of Commons, that, as he had been 
; assured by a very competent authority that the land 
already obtained for the New Courts of Justice would be 


| insufficient, and not equal to their wants, they should go 





again to Parliament for additional land, marked red on 
the plan, unless they were to put some portion of the 
offices in connexion with the Law Courts on the Thames 
Embankment. He would state a few facts on the plan 





* See p. 53, ante. 


presence of the American Minister and al 
assemblage. The opening was followed by a 
dinner and the usual speechifying, in which Mr. 
Johnson, of course, took a lion’s share. The day 
was kept as a holiday in Luton. 

The Plait Halls are in Cheapside and Waller- 
street. They open into each other, but have 
separate external entrances. These buildings 
are of simple construction. The dimensions of 
the Plait Hall in Cheapside are 100 ft. by 90 ft., 
and of that in Waller-street 130 ft. by 60 ft. The 
roofs are supported by iron columns, and covered 
with galvanized iron; the windows are filled 
with plate-glass; the walls are panelled; and 
the floors are boarded. In the Cheapside Hall 
there are forty centre stalls, and there are to be 
nineteen “shops” 12 ft. square and 12 ft. high. 
In the Waller-street Hall there are forty plait- 
stalls fitted round the sides, and there are to be 
thirty-two stalls or stands in the centre. The 
buildings are lofty and well ventilated. The 
cost of erection, including the purchase of the 
ground, is about 8,000). The bailding was de- 
signed by Mr. R. W. Ordish, of London, architect, 
and erected by Messrs. Smart, Brothers, of 
Luton. ' 

The Corn Exchange, which stands on the top 
of the Market-hill, is in the Venetian-Gothic 
style, with a tall clock-turret. The building is 
of red brick, with bands of other coloured bricks, 
and Bath-stone dressings. In the basement is 
the butchers’ market. The Corn Exchange 
proper is about 60 ft. by 30ft., and is reached 
by a flight of steps from the Market-hill. The 
roof is open, of timber stained and varnished. 
There is a gallery at one end of the building. 
The light is chiefly obtained through a bay 
window. The Corn Exchange was erected by 
Messrs. Smart, Brothers, from the designs of 
Messrs. Grandy & Messenger, of London; and 
has cost about 8,0001., which, we suppose, in- 
clades the demolition of old buildings. 





HOT-WATER PIPES AND THE BUILDING 
ACT. 


Sir,—Can you afford any information as to 
what in the eye of the law is to be considered a 
hot-water pipe, viz., at what temperature? For 
surely nothing can be more absurd than to con- 
sider those warm cast-iron pipes, now so much 
used in heating, as the hot-water pipe named in 
the Building Act, the water seldom or never boil- 
ing in the boiler that warms the water. 

There is certainly an oversight somewhere ; 
and, 2s I perceive by the Builder that the clauses 
of the Building Act are to be revised, I should 
be glad to have some practical information as 
to what a district surveyor can designate a 


: 
: 
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rerous) hot-water pipe requiring to be kept 
- of woodwork. Has there been any law- 
suit which can give @ precedent as to what is a 


hot-water pipe or a warm pipe ? 


streets, and for providing instruction and em- 
ployment for boys and girls whose parents either 
cannot or will not care for them aright, and it 
will not Jack assistance. Police reports afford 


It seems to me that all restrictions about)sufficient proof of the existence of a shocking 


heating apparatus constructed ‘with cast-iron 
ipe should be solely regulated by the height of 
the open supply cistern above the level of the 
boiler, a3 it is absolutely impossible (drive the 
boiler as much as you will), where there is an 
open supply cistern or air vents, to raise the 
water in such apparatus above the boiling point 
for such pressure as the number of feet taken 
vertically between the highest and lowest levels 
would give, viz., in charch work, about 225° in 
the boiler, and, of course, much less in the pipes. 
A Surveyor anp ENGINeer, 

#,* The Metropolitan Building Act (sec. xxi.) 
says nothing about “‘ dangerous ” hot-water pipe. 
It provides that “ no pipe for conveying hot water 
shall be placed nearer than 3 in. to any ecom- 
bustible materials,” and extends to all water- 
pipes that are used for heating buildings, whether 
the boiler be a close one ornot. Magistrates on 
more than one occasion have confirmed the 
district surveyors in their view, and rightly 
enforced adherence to the rule with penalties 
for previous non-attention to it. 

The matter may deserve the consideration of 
the framers of the amended Act; but we are by 
no means prepared to say that pipes from an open 
boiler should be exempt. By any accidental stop- 
page of the pipes their temperature might be 
raised sufficiently to set fire to woodwork resting 
against them and already dried by the contiguity, 
shouldsuch be permitted. Weare informed of some 
“hot-water engineers” who systematically with- 
hold notice from the district surveyor when 


amount of juveuile criminality; the large num. 


fares at night, supplies evidence of the fact that 
hundreds are lapsing into evil courses for want 
of proper direction and restraint. With these 
the mayor and those who are acting with him 
wish to deal, and so to deal that many who 
would otherwise acquire vicious habits may be 
made honest and virtuous, and many who are left 
to the bad training of the streets may be brought 
under influences calculated to render the idle 
industrious and the rude and immoral well- 
behaved and respectable. 

On the motion of the Dean, it was resolved,— 
“That in the opinion of this meeting it is most 
desirable that measures should be adopted imme- 
diately for the purpose of providing additional 
instruction and well-devised amusement for the 
juvenile population of the city during the winter 
evenings.” 

Many gentlemen spoke, and it was resolved 
afterwards,—‘ That a committee be appointed 
to report to an adjourned meeting what steps it 
may be in their opinion desirable to take to give 
effect to the foregoing resolution.” 

The committee was then named and appointed. 
It included the mayor (Mr. Ellis), the dean, the 
ex-mayor, and several other influential men. 








INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS. 
At tha ordinary general meeting, held on 





ber of young people who infest the thorough- | Stanton 


the tower, and rebuild it within or without the 
intended vestry; and do other minor works con. 
nected with the church. 

Coventry.—The two new churches—All Sainta’ 
and St. Mark’s—which have been erected re- 
spectively in Far Gosford-street and Stoney 
-road, have been consecrated by the 
Bishop of the diocese. These churches have 
been built for new parochial districts taken out 
of the parishes of St. Michael’s and Holy 
Trinity, the funds having been contributed by 
societies connected with the church and by sub- 
scriptions in the county and city. About 7,7001. 
have been subscribed, and there is still a defi- 
ficiency of about 7001. Both churches are as 
near as possible alike, and have been built by 
Mr. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, from the plans 
of Messrs. Paull & Robinson, of Manchester, the 
diocesan architects. The buildings are in the 
Early English and Gothic style, and the exterior 
| Wallings and dressings are of local red sandstone. 
| Each church consists of nave, aisles, chancel, 
vestry, organ-chamber, and porch. The inside 
_ dimensions are, aisles and nave, 79 ft. 6 in. by 
/12 ft. 6 in. and 23 ft. respectively; chancel, 
| $2 ft. by 20 ft.; making a total internal length 
of 111 ft.6in. The pews are all open, and are 
made of stained wood. In St. Mark’s Charch a 
| Stained-glass window surmounts the communion- 
table, the gift of Mrs. Darlington, of Meriden Hall. 
Bristol.— A meeting of members of the con- 
gregation meeting in the iron church, Tyndall’s 
| Park, bas been held to consider the desirability 
‘of taking steps for laying the foundation of the 
/permanent structure. Plans for the building 
| (prepared by Mr. St. Aubyn, of London) were 
| submitted, and the architect’s opinion was that 


'when 1,000l. were forthcoming they would be 
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employed to set up hot-water pipes. We need Monday, January 25th, Mr. John Ciutton, the justified in making a beginning. 


South Weald, Esser.—We are requested to 
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ly sé that b such a course the incur a president, in the chair, the adjourned discussion i 
vaavanieas cepeuaiin rire tomes of the ‘on Mr. Grantham’s paper on “ Arterial Drain- | state that the architect of the restorations of 


. alt " ildi te age” was continued. Messrs. E. J. Smith, F. J.| St. Peter’s Church was Mr. Teulon, not Fenton, 
special RASgepreeennEy we een ye i ee Barry, F. Faller, and| 
others, took part; and the question chiefly dis- 
cussed was that of the mode of rating the | 
improved properties. The president summed | 

Sir,—Respecting the height of St. Paul’s| up, and Mr. Edward Ryde then read a paper on 
great deception is constantly set before the |‘ Parochial Assessments.” A vote of thanks | 
public, as the height given is usually 404 ft., or! was passed, and any discussion adjourned to the | 
twice the height of the Monument. Now, || next meeting on February 8th, when a paper 
cannot think why such a height should be stated, | will be read by Mr. J. Bailey Denton, on “The | 
for in examining the sections given under A. | Extension of the Railway System, with special 
Pagin’s measurement in “ Public Buildings of | Reference to its Influence on Landed Property 








DIMENSIONS OF ST. PAUL’S. 





as misprinted. 

Lowestoft.—An adjourned vestry meeting has 
been held, the rector presiding, to receive a 
further report of the committee, and plans and 
specifications for the repair of St. Margaret’s 
Church. There appeared to be three plang for 
consideration—the original plan, that now pro- 
posed by the architect, and the removal of the 
church into the town. The bishop had suggested 


_to the churchwardens and committee that they 


should obtain from their architect a plan for the 








London,” published in 1825 by J. Taylor, High | and Agriculture.” 


Holborn, and under A. Pagin’s directions, from 


the vaults or crypt to the top of the cross is 
381 ft.; the crypt being 21 ft., leaving 360 ft. 


from the pavement of the nave; from the) 


western steps to the east end, 550 ft. ; from the 
top of the steps to the pine-apple of the western 
turrets, 210 ft.; diameter of the walls support- 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Waddeton, Torquay, Devon.—The new charch 
,in the grounds of Waddeton Court House, the 
| seat of Mr. Henry Studdy, was used for the first 


thorough restoration of the Church, with all that 
was requisite in the way of sittings, &., and 
then make an appeal to the public for aid by 
donations either towards a particular object or 
a general fund; to be given at once, or dis- 
tributed over a term of three or more years. The 





| committee recommended that a work of so much 
urgency should be at once proceeded with. The 


ing the outer dome, 107 ft.; length of north and time on the first Sunday in the new year. It! report was adopted. The estimate for the addi- 
south transept across the area of the dome, comprises nave, chancel (with apse), vestry, and tional work is 6501, 


240 ft., from the inner doora north and south ; 
height to the top of the ridge of the roof from 
the pavement, 112 ft.; from the base of the 
steps of the north and south transept, 313 ft. ; 
from the springing of the outer dome to the top 


of the cone supporting the cross, ball, and. 


lantern, 53 ft.; inner measurement of the nave 
and side aisles, 93 ft. 8 in. Now, if any accuracy 


may be placed in A. Pugin’s measurement, | 


think it is high time such blunders were cor- 
rected ; and that the publication of this through 
your colamns would set at rest many inquiries 
which from time to time appear in almost every 
paper. J. W. F. 


** Our correspondent is much too sanguine. | 
Errors are very long-lived. The correct height 








| porch, and will seat about eighty persons, being 
| intended for the hamlet of Waddeton only ; and 
| rebuilt in memoriam of the Rev. R. Holdsworth, 
‘late vicar of Brixham. The works were designed 
‘and carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Thomas Lidstone, of Dartmouth, by whom 
‘the Mansion House was constructed some few 
years ago. The former chapel was consecrated 
in the twelfth century. 

Hexham.—A vestry meeting was recently held 
in the vestry, Abbey Church, Hexham, for the 
purpose of adopting such measures as may 
appear necessary for enabling the rector and 
churchwardens to make application to the proper 
Ecclesiastical Court for a faculty to empower 
them to make certain alterations necessary in 
the restoration of the transepts. The meeting 


| 








ART-WORKMANSHIP COMPETITION. 

Tue works sent in competition for the hand- 
| some rewards offered this session by the Society 
of Arts are now on view in the Society’s room, 
Adelphi. The number is but sixty, fewer than 
| might have been anticipated. The adjudication 
‘of prizes will be made next week. 





ARCHITECTURESQUE AND 
PICTURESQUE. 
Sir,—It appears to me that Professor Kerr 


does not precisely set the painter’s value on the 
word “picturesque.” If he did, and the term 








of St. Paul’s has been given even in our own ‘ : “ archi ” were proposed to be used in eG 
‘ fa formal character. The chairman having | “ architecturesque Pp > ; | : 

pages many times, and will be asked many more, | = sai clean prepared by Mr. Johnstone,|a parallel sense, it would, 1 think,.be readily Th, f 
' architect, Newcastle, it was unanimously resolved | understood and accepted by them as well as by dion it 
TH ‘that the meeting approve of such plans, and that | architects. The gre aga: not apply _ al i 
E NEGLE ILDREN OF EXETER. hurchwardens adopt sach mea-| word “ picturesque e antiques, or 4} 
sas pas nen - finest works of Michelangelo, Raffaelle, Giotto, H 


It is very gratifying to us to observe that this 
subject, which, as our readers know, we have 
much at heart, is making way in the provinces. 
A largely and influentially attended public meet- 
ing has been held in the council chamber, at the 
Guildhall, Exeter, convened by the mayor, by 
circular, “ to consider the best means of employ- 
ing the poor and destitute children of the city 
daring the winter evenings.” 

The good attendance of clergy and citizens 


sures as may be necessary. The alterations, ad- 
ditions, and reparations will be made by volun- 
tary contributions. It is intended to lower the 
floor of the transepts and their aisles to the 
original level; to repair the stonework of the 
piers, arches, clearstory, triforium, arcades, and 
other parts of the transept and their aisles ; to 
close up the present north door of the transept, 
with a view to the restoration of the arcade to 
its original state, and to adapt, as may be con- 
sidered necessary, the south door for the entrance 


&c., which correspond with the classical 
examples of architecture; but to the works of 
the Venetian, Spanish, and Fiemish schools. 
“ Picturesque” by painters is applied to that 
kind of art which deals with the more florid, 
varied, and intricate in effect, in contradistinc- 
tion to that which is more temperate, balanced, 
and simple. The w “ architecturesque ” to 
be parallel with “picturesque” should stand 
thus :— 


shows that th Exeter has taken up a : ae ; ? 
subject an the’ public generally will “feel a|to the church; to open out any windows that Painting. 1 Th rate rh i 
arm interest i, and be wailing tobe forward aro booked up; to build a nen vesicy on 00] The Prvereewas The Architectureagae I 

, ite of the old nave betw ‘esq . HR sb 
ene cen eben es oie weet of the tower; totakedown| The Unartistic The eas HH 13 


judicious scheme be devised for rescuing neg- 
lected children from the contamination of the 





the wall at present filling up the western arch of 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Walsall.—It is proposed to erect a new church 
at Caldmore to seat about 500 persons. A 
design by Mr. Veall, architect, Wolverhampton, 
was selected in a limited competition. 

Hartly Wintney Church.—For this competition 
the committee received more than forty designs. 
They have chosen those marked “ Fides,” by 
Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, architect, and have given 
him instructions to carry out the work. 

Elton.—A short time since designs were received 
by the committee in a limited competition for St. 
Stephen’s schools, Elton, near Bury, Lancashire. 
After examination of the drawings, the com- 
mittee selected those sent in by Messrs. Farrar 
& Styan, and also designs sent in by Messrs. 
J. M. & H. Taylor, for consideration. Ultimately 
the designs of Messrs. Farrar & Styan were 
adopted, and the works will be carried out 
under their direction. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Nottingham School.—Mr. W. F. Webb, of 
Newstead Abbey, distributed the prizes gained 
by the students of this school during the past 
year, in the large room of the Institution. Mr. 
Alderman Birkin presided. We have already 
given an account of the distinguished success of 
this school during the past year. The meeting 
was addressed by the chairman and by Mr. 
Webb, Mr. Rawle, the head master, Mr. Mun. | 
della, M.P., and other gentlemen. | 

A School for Swansea.—The public of Swansea | 
and its vicinity are about to have the advantage | 
of a School of Art. An advertisement appears 
in the Cambrian that a School of Art, in con- | 
nexion with the South Kensington Museum, is) 
about to be opened in the large rooms above the 
Post-office, Mr. Hosford being the head master. | 
The school is warmly supported bya large number | 
of the principal gentry, who are the managing 
committee, whilst the situation is central and 
convenient, the rooms being well lighted and 
furnished with classical figures and all necessary 
adjancts. 








| where the architect resides). 


| 
} 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
CAUTION TO BUILDERS. 


On Tuesday last Messra. Tonson & Williams 
were summoned to Clerkenwell Police-court by 
the district surveyor of South Islington for 
neglecting to give notice previously to cutting 
away a chimney breast and flue, also forming 
front window into doorway, at their premises, 
No. 336, Goswell-road, Islington. 

Mr. Cooke, the sitting magistrate, fined them 
31. (afterwards reduced to 21.), and expenses, 12s. 








SANITARY TRACTS. 


Srr,—I see that you decline to point out books, yet I 
venture to avail myself of a woman’s privilege to ask if 
you could point out to me where I could procure some 
sanitary tracts. I have the task of arranging a quarterly 
packet of tracts for our Ladies’ Sanitary Association in 
Manchester ; and having exhausted every available source 
here, I am compelled to try elsewhere for something new. 
As I am writing contrary to the notice in the Builder, I 
shall not of course expect an answer, but shall be giad if 
you give me one, as I am really in difficulties about my 
packets of information for our meetings. M 

Manchester. 

*,* Apply to the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, 8, Pont- 
street, Belgrave-square, 8.W 





THE TESTIMONIALS OF CANDIDATES. 


Sin,—There is a matter connected with public compe- 


titions for a assistants, and other offices | 
t al affairs, to which, with your permis- | 
sion, I will draw the attention of those who are concerned. | 


relating to munici 


it is that of testimonials, 

It has come to my certain knowledge that in one or 
two public appointments of late applicants have been 
thrown out and rendered ineligible beceuse they had sent 
— and not original testimonials. 

hat this is scarcely a consistent course for authorities 
to follow, I will endeavour to show. The persons so 
rendered ineligible may be the best qualified for that 
particular sppointment. Original testimonials, in addition 
to the risk of being lost, soon become worn out from 
frequent handling; and this is no small risk, for aithough 
some authorities courteously return papers to unsuccessful 
candidates, I regret it is not constantly the case. As these 
cannot always, in fact very seldom can, be renewed, it is 
of serious consequence to the unfortunate individual so 
losing them. 

It will sometimes occur that at the same time more than 
one appointment is made, and in different parts of the 
country; in this case it becomes impossible to transmit 
* originals”’ for all the appointments, and perforce copies 
only can be sent, and so the applicant becomes ineligible, 
and hie time is wasted. 

When copies have been forwarded, it would be an easy 
matter for notice to produce “ originals” to be given to 
those most likely to be appointed. 


| these quantities had not been authorized or alluded to by 
the architect, I had no guarantee that other competitors 


Whilst drawing attention to this subject, let me add, 
how much better it would be in the interests of all for 
municipal authorities to select, in the first instance, some 
half-dozen from among 50 or 100 applicants—being con- 
sidered the most competent—to appear for personal 
examination, instead of having the whole batch coming 
forward at great expense and loss of time. The sppoint- 
ment of Surveyor of Pavements to the vestry of Rother. 
hithe is a case in point. The matter just ventilated, 
trust, will be taken up by some able pen in the interests of 
many of your subscribers. CoMPETITOR. 








THE LATE MR. GEORGE SMITH. 


Srr,—I have received a letter from the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, who informs me that his mother was not the 
daughter of the water bailiff. Will you have the goodness, 
therefore, to notice this errorin your next number? I felt 
as certain of the supposed fact as I did of the anecdote 
touching Abernethy; the latter I was told in the office 
some forty years ago by George Smith, Mr, Smith’s eldest 
son, and Lit sure that he had coupled the statement with 
his mother’s name. H. C, Bariow. 








A CAUTION. 


Srr,—About six o’clock on Saturday evening last, a 
My. “‘ Roberts” was shown isto my room. On my going 
into the room a few minutes later, he mentioned my 
father’s name, and that his object was to obtain some 
assistance from the Architects’ Benevolent Society. I 
referred him to my father, who was not then at the office, 
and he left, carrying with him a valuable illuminated work 
that, with excellent taste, he had selected from my book- 
slide. To put architects on their guard against such people, 
I beg you will be good enough to insert a note of this in 
your next issue. ae MD 





} 








CHARGES FOR QUANTITIES. 


Pooks Receibed, 


Quantities Made Easy: a quick and accurate 
Method of taking out Quantities in Buildings. 
By H. A. Creasey. F. Shaw, Dockhead. 

TuEsE pages consist of lists of the items in an 
ordinary dwelling-house, so that an estimator 
may not forget or overlook any in taking out his 
quantities. Instead, however, of keeping all 
the trades separate, the writer puts each room 
separately, so that the same headings would 
have to be written over and over again, and the 
resulting sum would be very much higher than 
the same estimator would bring it to if he pur. 
sued the more customary, expeditious, and 
common-sense mode. 








Practical Remarks on the Principles of Rating, as 
applied to the proper and uniform Assessment 
of Railways, Gas-works, Water-works, §c. By 
H. Jas. Castxe, assisted by Epwarp Jas, 
Casttt, Barrister-at-Law. London: Maxwell 
& Son. 1869. 

Tus work was originally published in 1863, and 

we have simply to announce the appearance of 

a new edition, in which additional judgments are 

quoted. A chapter is given on the rating of 

mines, brickfields, and cemeteries. The subject 
is better understood now than it was when Mr. 

Castle first wrote. 





Atchley’s Price Book for Architects, Builders, Jc. 
1869. By P. Tuompson, Builder. 

THE new issue of this price-book includes some 
sensible observations on “‘ Building Materials,” 
by Mr. F. J. Rogers; a short paper on “ Con- 





S1r,— Will you favour me with space in the Builder for 
the following statement of a surveyor’s claim for quanti- | 
ties ? And if you will add to the favour by stating your own | 
opinion whether or not the claim is a proper one and in 
accordance with the practice of the profession, you will | 
confer a benefit on all connected with building opera- | 
tions. } 

A house near this town (Penrith) having to be enlarged, | 
an architect from another town wasemployed, who adver- 
tised for tenders, and deposited his plans, &c., in @ con- | 
venient place for inspection; but neither in his advertise. | 
ment, specification, nor otherwise did he refer to any bills of | 
quantities, About the same time, however, placards on | 
the walls informed me that bilis of quantities might be 
obtained at 2s. 6d. for each of my departments of the 
work, on application toa surveyor, at D—— (the same town 


I remitted 7s. 6d. and received three schedules; but as 


would use or even obtain them. I therefore thought it 
desirable to check the quantities, and finding some im- | 
portant items too much,I set the whole aside and took | 
out my own. My tender, amounting to 100/., was ac- 
cepted, and I have since received a bill, making the 
claim of which I now complain, It is as follows :— 

Td: COMER os sserscsceesvuiensas £2 8 0 

To Lithographing ............. qa OD 


£4 8 0 
making, with the previous payment, 4J. 15s. 6d. per cent. 
on the amount of my contract. In the placard advertising 
the quantities it was stated that they “‘ could be guaran- 
teed on certain conditions; but no mention was 
made of any further payment than that which I re- 
mitted; but when I gor the schedules I found appended 
to each an intimation to add 2/, per cent. for quantities 
and other items for lithographing; but this I did not do, 
not seeing, under the circumstances, the justice of such an 
addition to my tender. 

I enclose my address and other particulars for your own 
information. J.8. 

*," If the facts be precisely as stated, our correspon- 
dent is not bound to pay the charge made, which, more- 
over, is excessive. 





MASONIC BUILDINGS. 

Sir,—Will some of your correspondents point out a 
publication or anything which would lead me in the way 
of acquiring the “ritual of building adopted by the order 
of Freemasons for the extent and peculiarities of acecommo- 
dation required for the working of the higher degrees of 
Masonry,” as Iam engaged in constructing a hall con- 
nected with the Massie toly. H. 








THE BOSTON CHIMES. 


| Srr,—In the correspondence that has taken place in 
your paper, we have the late epistle of the Rev. H. T. 
Ellacombe, who went to Boston as an amateur, to examine 
| and see novelties. He confesses the works were unfinished, 
, but so mngneont was the machinery that he felt con- 
vinced such beautiful work must produce the sweetest 
music. He did not see the barrels work, neither heard 
| the bells together, consequently he can know but little of 
the question in dispute. He speaks hesitatingly, and says 
the fault may be with the founder; acknowledges that he 
knows not where it is, The issue, after all, is very simple. 
The chimes are not satisfactory, and all efforts to 
make them so have failed. I confess I am mortified that 
my invention of raising and discharging bell-hammers 
should suffer from the incompetence of others. I repeat 
that the bells can be made to act perfectly; the whole 
thing is simple and practicable; and when my detractors 
confess they are beaten, I am ready to carry on their 
failure to success. D. Imnor. 
+". We allow Mr. Imhof to speak, being personally 
interested ; but we must decline printing two or three other 
letters on the subject since received, Additional work is 
being done, we are informed; and until that is finished 


| solicitor. 


crete,”’ and “‘ Observations on the Law of Strikes 


‘and Combinations,” by Mr. J. P. Godfrey, 


The correctness of the prices we do 
not pretend to check ; but we may ask on what 
grounds builders are to be allowed to charge 
9}d. an hour for a bricklayer (7s. 11d. a day !), 


'and 53d. an hour for a bricklayer’s labourer, 


when they are told they must only charge 9d. an 
hour for a mason and 5d. an hour for his 
labourer ? 





VARIORU M. 


Tue “Journal of the Historical and Archeo- 
logical Association” of Ireland (late the Kil- 
kenny Archzeological Society), for the Jaly quar- 
ter of last year, has been issued (M‘Glashan& Gill, 
Dublin). It is a remarkably interesting num- 
ber, and contains various papers and proceedings 
of special interest on the antiquities of Ireland,in- 
cluding those of the islands of Aran, the Seskinan 
Ogham inecriptions in the county of Waterford ; 
the Cyclopean churches at Loughs Corrib, Mask, 
and Carra, and at Cill-Sleibhe-Cuillian; incised 
rock markings at Ballybaun, county Cork, &. 
The rock symbols referred to are identical with 
some of those on the rocks of England and Scot- 
land, and include concentric circles, with a break 
in each circle, just as in someof theNorthumbrian, 
but without the central cup, which, however, is 
repeatedly inscribed by itself, as is also the case 
on the English rocks. It is a remarkable and inte- 
resting fact, mentioned in “ Fiji and the Fijians” 
(2nd ed., vol. i., p. 220), that on a sacred mono- 
lithic pillar, emblematic of a Fiji God, or his 
resting-place, where offerings are made, there 
are incised three separate series of ring and cup 
markings, consisting, in each case, of two con- 
centric circles with the central point or cup. 
This fact may bear on the suggestions made 
by Mr. J. E. Dove, in his letters on “ Rock 
Symbols” in the Builder, that these symbols 
referred to the relationship beween the divine 
and the human, or the radiative and concen- 
trative principles of life, to which he suggested 
a key in his letters on Geometrical and other 
Symbols, also in the Builder. The occurrence 
of the selfsame system of ancient symbols 
in parts of the world almost wide as the poles 
asunder, is very remarkable, but not unprece- 
dented.——“ Transactions of the Institution of 
Engineers in Scotland: twelfth session, 1868-9.” 
This part of these Transactions is occupied 
with a lengthened discussion on the important 
subject of water distribution and the regulation 
of the supply, with especial relation to Glas- 
gow. “Report on Projects before Parliament 
affecting the City of London.” By William 
Haywood, Engineer and Surveyor to the 
City Sewers Commission. Printed by Lownde, 
Fenchurch-street. This report relates to the 
Eastern Metropolitan Underground, the Islington, 
the London, Chatham, and Dover, the Hyde 
Park and City, or Oxford-street Underground, 
Railwaye; and to the Courts of Justice Concen- 
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— 
tration and the City of London Subways. Mr. 
Hay wood recommends that the Commission 
dissent from the whole of the projects, so as to 
obtain its locus standi before the committees of 
the Houses of Parliament, to which the Bills 
probably will be referred.——Bates, Hendy, & 
Co.’s ‘‘ Mercantile Handbook for India, China, 
and the Colonies.” 1869. Old Jewry, London. 
This Handbook contains a good deal of matter 
useful in India, China, and the colonies to all 
who wish to transact business with this country. 
It comprises a Diary and Directory of British 
Manufacturers, said to be specially adapted for 
the use of merchants abroad; but upon what 
principle the names are selected, as those of the 





leadingm anufacturers, we do not know. Writing, 
as we happen to do, with a Perryan steel pen, we | 
looked up the list of leading steel-pen mann- | 
facturers, but we do not find Perry amongst them, | 
although the list contains several of whom we | 
never heard before. So of other manufacturers. | 
However, the book is a very useful one in its! 
way.——Mr. H. H. Vale has printed in a sepa- | 
rate form his paper, “‘ The Artiquities of Iona,” 

read at Liverpool Architectural Society (Watts 

& Co. printers, Liverpool). —— “ Sprague’s 

Pocket Diary and Architects’ and Sarveyors’ 

Memorandum Book for 1869” is a neat ordinary 

little pocket-book, with tables and memoranda, 

compiled for the use of architects and surveyors. 

It is not intended to compete with the diaries 

with which every one is familiar, the special 

feature rendering it of use to the profession 

exclusively. 





Miscellanea. 

Manchester Art Society.—A numerously 
attended conversazione of the members and 
friends of the Manchester Art Society was held 
on the 19th inst. in the large room of the 
Masonic Hall, Cooper-street. Inthe unavoidable 
absence of the Mayor of Manchester (who, how- 
ever, wrote at some length, expressing his 
sympathy with the objects of the society), the 
chair was taken by the Mayor of Salford, who 
briefly addressed the meeting. Mr. J. A. Deane 
gave an account of the society since its organi- 
sation in 1866. Its chief object was to supply a 
demand felt by a large number of artists in Man- 
chester and the district for a greater scope for 
independent action in bringing their works 
before the public than had been hitherto ob- 
tainable either in connexion with any of the 
established institutions for public exhibitions in 
Manchester, or through the agency of the 
dealers. It was also thought desirable to assist 
artists generally to exhibit their productions | 
when they might otherwise be unable to do so| 
by reason of the overcrowding of contributions 
to the Royal Institution’s exhibitions. 


Cheap Cottages for the Poor.—Attention 
has lately been directed to an attempt towards 


solving the problem of building satisfactory resi- | 


dences for the poor on terms to offer a fair 


remuneration for capital. The cottages in ques- | 


tion are at New Hampton, near Twickenham, 
and have been built by Mr. Benjamin Nicoll, 
and his mode of proceeding in constructing the 
framework was suggested by an invention he 
had made for giving increased power to the 


ordinary sewing-machinse. Slabs are used com- | 
posed of several layers, forming a thickness of | 


3 in., “the centre of which consists of a fabric 
of straw sewn together by a large sewing- 
machine, compressed at the same time by rollers 
to 1 in. in thickness, and steeped in a silicate to 
render it incombustible, while for the external 


part iron, gravel, Seyssel aspbalte, and Portland | 


cement are employed in certain proportions.” 
In the report of the Commissioners on the Em- 
ployment of Children, Young Persons, and 
Women in Agricniture, a full description is 
given. Plans have been submitted showing that 
by this mode of construction a cottage with 
lving-room and three bedrooms “ of ample size, 
and fulfilling all the requirements of health, 
decency, and comfort,” can be constructed for 
851, and which the Commissioners consider 
‘likely to be of great service to all persons con- 
nected with agriculture.” 


Nonconformist Church, Huntingdon,— 
You will confer a favour if you find room to state 
that Messrs. Maile, Richardson, & Wrighton, of 
Huntingdon and Godmanchester, were the con- 
tractors for the Nonconformist Church at Hunting- 
don, which appeared in your pages recently.—C. 





Statistical Society.— The usual monthly | 
meeting of this society has been held, Colonel 
Sykes, M.P., in the chair. Amongst those pre- 
sent were Mr. Lowe, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; Mr. Childers, First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
Mr. V. Harcourt, M.P.; Dr. Farre; and others. 
A letter was read from Mr. W. E. Gladstone, the | 
president of the society, regretting his inability 
to be present. Mr. R. Dudley Baxter read a 
paper on the taxation and capital of the United | 
Kingdom. He first considered the resources and 
territories of the United Kingdom. The lec- 
turer contended that direct taxation by one tax | 
was impracticable, and that a system of taxes 
was necessary. He examined the various methods 
of taxation, giving aslight sketch of their his- 
tory, and proposed the following classification :— 
1. Taxes on income and capital; 2. Licences on 
taxes or trades and professions; 3. Taxes on 
consumption of food and stimulants; 4, Rates 
on occupation and tolls. 


Woolwich and Deptford Dockyards.—_ 
Woolwich Dockyard will be finally closed on the 
1st of October next, and handed over to another 
department of the State. The yard at Deptford 
is to be cleared by April 1, but it is understood 
must be kept useless. The greater part of this 
yard is held on a peppercorn rent, under the will 
of the well-known John Evelyn. In the time of 
Evelyn, land at Deptford was of but little value ; 
and being anxious to encourage ship-building, he 
gave land to Government a‘ an annual rent of a 
peppercorn, on condition that there should 
always be a ship on the stocks; and during the 
twenty-six years it was closed up to 1843, the’ 
letter, if not the spirit, of Evelyn’s will was 
carried out by the keel of a vessel being laid 
down and left in No. 1 building-slip. Here, as} 
in educational legacies, we see how injuriously | 
the stipulations of donors often act. 


Gift to the Parishioners of Brom- 
borough. — The inhabitants of Bromborough 
have had formally handed over to them a new 
building, which has cost upwards of 2,0001., and 
which has been erected at the sole expense of 
Mr. Robert Rankin, of Bromborough Hall, and 
is intended for national schools in connexion 
with the parish church. The new building will 
contain accommodation for at least 250 children. 
It consists of three large rooms—one intended 
for boys, another for girls, and the third for 
the infants’ school. There is also a class-rcom, 
and a playground afullacreinextent. Attached 
to the schools is also a residence for the master 
and mistress. The building is of red sandstone. 
The architect was Mr. John Douglas, of Chester. 
The land upon which this school is erected was 
given by Mr. Mainwaring, of Oteley Park. 


Bell-founding in Birmingham. — The 
“opening,” a few days ago, of the new peal of 
eight bells which have been placed in Bishop 
| Ryder’s Charch, has drawn attention to an inte- 
| resting business which once flourished, then died 
| out, and has recently been revived in Birmingham. 
| The merit of restoring one of its lost industries 
| to the Midland capital belongs to Mr. W. H. M. 
| Blews, New Bartholomew-street, who has placed 
| in the tower of Bishop Ryder’s Church a peal of 
‘bells, which has elicited praise from competent 
| judges. 

Sheffield Architectural & Archeological 
| Society.—A meeting of the members of this 
society was held on the 20th, in the School of 
Art, when a paper “ On Architecture and Archo- 
ology,” was read by the president, the Rev. J. 
Stacye, governor and chaplain of the Shrews- 
bury Hospital. At the outset, the rev. gentle- 
man thanked the members of the society for the 
honour they had recently conferred upon him, 
in electing him as their president. He then 
| spoke of the necessity of architecture and archw- 
ology being studied together, and concluded his 
paper by alluding to the fact that a great im- 
provement had taken place in their street archi- 
tecture, several creditable and handsome build- 
ings having recently been erected, which were 
not unworthy of the wealth and importance of 
Sheffield. 

The Ornamental Windows in the 
Parish Church and St. James’s Church, 
Doncaster.—The stained glass memorial win- 
dows in these churches have been broken by 
mischievous youths with the catapult. In the | 
Parish church the window erected by Sir Isaac 
Morley to the memory of his father and family, 
and the one erected by Messrs. Cooke & Co., 
bankers, to the late Mr. James Danhill, have 


both suffered. 








trish Railways.—The second report of the 
Irish Railway Commission has been issued. 
The Commissioners state that they have care- 
fully examined the effect which the reduc- 
tions in railway fares in Belgium have had on 
the traffic in that country, but they do not 
consider the circumstances of that country and 
of Ireland to be analogous. They propose that 
the fares on the Irish Railways should be re- 
duced to 1-25d. per mile first class, -75d. per mile 
second class, and ‘50d. third class ; and they also 
recommend a considerable reduction in the 
charges for goods. These reductions, they are 
of opinion, would create such a large increase of 
traftic as would confer a great boon on the 
public, and largely develop the general industry 
of the country. The Commissioners also express 
an opinion that a saving of 32,0001. a year would 
be effected by the concentration of management 
under one administrative department. 


City District Surveyor.—According to the 
City Press, the Metropolitan Board of Works has 
appointed Mr. G. W. Williams, of Frederick’s- 
place, the District Surveyor of Plumstead and 
Eltham, to be Interim Surveyor of the southern 
division of the City, the appointment being 
vacant through the death of Mr.G. Smith. The 
income of the office for the last year amounted 
to 1431. 18s. 9d., and the Building Act Committee 
have now under consideration the subject of the 
proposed re-arrangement of the several districts 
in the City, the income of the whole of them 
being below the average of other metropolitan 
districts. 


Machines for Dovetailing.— Machines for 
mortises and tenons have long been in use 
among carpenters and joiners; and now a 
“‘ dovetailer”’ has been constructed, which does 


its work so thoroughly that more than 2,000 of 


the machines have been sold and are in ase in 
the United States. It performs the operation, 
it is said, with remarkable rapidity, leaving 
nothing to be effected by hand, and the saw isso 
contrived with a flange that the entire dovetail 
hole is cut out as easily as the pin which is to 
fill it. Its construction and mode of operation 
are described and illustrated by plates in the 
last number of “ Proceedings ” of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


Transparent Colourless Lacquer.— Under 
this name, says Scientijic Opinion, Messrs. Brodie 
& Middleton, of Longacre, offer for sale a pre- 
paration which promises to find its way very 
generally into domestic use. Every one knows 
that the lustre and polish of ordinary brasswork 
are due to the thin coating of ordinary lacquer 
with which it is covered, and which, by ex- 
cluding the air, prevents the process of oxida- 
tion. Bat frequent cleansing removes this 
lacquer from microscopes, door-plates, Medizval 
chandeliers, and so forth; and the re-coating 
with the lacquer is both a troublesome and ex- 
pensive process. The new preparation obviates 
these difficulties. It can be latd on by any one 
with a common camel-hair brush, the object 
need not be heated, and the action of the air is 
effectually prevented. This new substance is 
quite liquid, dries with some rapidity, and is 
readily removed by turpentine. 


Death-rate of Swansea.— According to the 
report of the medical officer of health of the 
borough (Mr. Ebenezer Davies), taken over the 
three months of the past quarter, the annual 
death-rate was only 15°8 per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation ; while the death-rate for the past month 
of December was as low as 12°6 per 1,000. 
Seventeen persons died above 70 years of age, of 
whom five were above 80 years, and one woman 
died at the age of 101 years. The lately-con- 
structed system of sewerage and the abun- 
dant supply of water, both carried out by the 
local board of health, may have contributed to 
this satisfactory state of things. 


Rediscovery of the Dungeons of Guild- 
ford Castle.—After a great deal of excavation 
an entrance to the subterranean vaults and dun- 
geons of Guildford Castle has been made. The 
largest room is open, and measures 60 ft. by 
57 ft.; height, 9 ft. to 15 ft. Six others have 
yet to be found. In these dungeons, upon one 
occasion no fewer than 600 persons were tortured, 
and killed in a day or two. 

Education of Workmen in Belgium.— 
The Municipal Council of Brussels, aided by a vote 
of the Belgian Chamber, has reorganized its 
industrial musenm, and opened a school for the 
artistic education of workmen. 
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The Sanitary Condition of Chesterfield. 
The number of deaths in and around Chester- 
field, which have resulted from scarlatina is 
creating much alarm amongst the inhabitants. 
It is not an uncommon circumstance to hear of 
five or six children being affected in one house, or 
of two or three in one family dying of the malady 
in a few hours. It ishoped these circumstances 
will stir up the authorities. The corporation 
have borrowed 3,000/. for the purpose of com- 
pleting the deep drainage, and also for erect- 
ing elanghter-houses outside the town. 


Funny.—Amongst other American “notions,” 
deadly and industrial (says the Levant Herald), 
which have been recently offered to the Porte by 
General Mott, the enterprising brother-in-law of 
Blaque Bey, and ex-officer of volunteers, who is 
still here, is a steam brick-making machine, 
which, it is said, not merely dispenses with 
“straw,” but turas out clinkers ready burned, 
builds, furnishes, and all but peoples, houses of 
any size or style of architecture the Minister oj 
Public Works may desire. 


The French Atlantic Cable.—The first in- 
stalment of this cable—125 miles in length— 


which will be stowed in the fore tank of the Great | 
Eastern, arrived at Sheerness, in the halk Iris, a} 
day or two since, and the process of shipping it | 


commenced. 


Proposed Tramway on Thames Embank. | 
ment.—The stoppage of the works necessary to 
the completion of the roadway arising from the | 
delay of the District Railway Cumpany, has 
given rise to a proposal to proceed at once with 
the roadway, laying a tramway along it for the | 
public convenience. 


Bath Stone.— Messrs. Randell & Saunders 
write :—Referring to Mr. Cross’s letter on “ The | 
Decay of Stone,’’ which appeared in your last 
number, we beg to say that all the Bath stone 
used in the Grosvenor Hotel was supplied from | 
our Corsham Down qnarries. Will you do us 
the favour to notice this in your next pub- 
lication ? 





TENDERS. | 


For additions to Messrs. Gainsford & Co.’s premises, 
High-street, Southwark. Messrs, Henry Jarvis & Son, 
architects :— 

0 


Macey .... 
Henshaw 
cre hci, EIEN LO 
tea A OPTI 
UUNINDIND: «isin ciisichabtnediitenronteavnentih 





0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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For rebuilding No. 45, Strand. Mr. J. Nicholls, archi- 





tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Manning :— 
Derby........ ssieisithibasécios vcdhipiacbelie £1,758 10 0 
OE RR Ere 1,649 0 0 
Laurence & Baugh .............00000 1,647 0 0 
OIG ssiten didiictnics ote cesiorsnnseeenae 00 
Abrabams ° 0 0 
Richards .... pantiginienaehceueusadiiieree 1,399 0 0 


For sewers, roads, and kerbing, Walford Estate, Stoke 


Newington. Messrs. Hammack & Lambert, surveyors :— 
IU. ccissincnsiinntdidiccownattiedie £3,030 0 0 
Wood ,... 2,935 0 0 
Pound .... 2,797 0 0 








For finishing house at Stamford-hill, 


Mr. Chester | 
Cheston, jun., architect :— 
Webb & Sons....,..000000...6 psuiwsaeee £1,593 0 0 
DED: riinsntnacsibapiinbinnnns 
ee nou.n0 





Ennor (accepted)..............00000 





For the erection of one detached and two semi-detached 
houses at Clapton, for Mr. Charles Jacomb, Mr. Chester 
Cheston, jun., architect. Quantities by Mr. William 





Oakley :-— 

Deterhead —_ of semi- 

House, stocked 

Houses, 

WE detcadcbscccniscbonrstte £2,259 0 0 £2,243 0 0 
Ashby... 2,254 0 0 2,153 0 0 
Rivett 2,133 0 0 2,273 0 0 
Myers & Sons ,. 2,061 0 0 2,136 0 0 
2,304 0 0 1,829 0 0 

gs gO ERS: 1,875 0 0 1,962 0 0 
Webb& Sons (accepted) 1,859 0 0 1,839 60 0 





For the erection of Clapton Parsonage for the Rev. G. 


P. Irby. Mr. Chester Cheston, jun., architect. i 

by Mr. William Oakley :— — pansion 
SI nisserondoecinpnciueapyoceoabinatt £3,420 0 0 
EERE 3,333 0 0 
Remy BM ons. cichivecnssvevvbense 3,148 0 0 
I ais teasulh ns itd pablepnbatievanvde 3,120 0 0 
PROG, BOIS ives eccsencovcessones 3,083 0 0 
Newman & Mann.....,,............... 3,086 0 0 
Myers & Sons : 00 
ee 7 00 
eee ee pineetehebestuessbtiees 2,650 0 0 








For dweiling-house and warebouse, Northgate, Chi- 
chester, for Mr. John Caffin, Mr. George Elkington, 
architect :— 

Gambling & Sons (accepted) ... £1,196 10 0 


For the erection of detached house and stabling at 
Stamford-hill, for Mr, J. J. Bennett. Mr. Chester Cheston, 
jun., architect. Quantities by Mr, Oakley :— 





Myers & Sons ........++ scone 8,000 0 O 
Lewis * 2,260 0 0 
Rivett 2,222 0 0 
Chessum 2,120 0 0 
Ennor 2,019 0 0 
Brisley (accepted) ..........+++ ction agen. O 2 





For workshops, boiler-horse, chimney shaft, and altera- 
tions, Grange-road, Bermondsey, for Mr. Thomas 








Norton. Mr. George Elkington, architect :— 
GOAMIBD. nes icreccseseonsionesinncesnanth £2,404 0 0 
Staines & Son :. ane. Sh 0 O 
Little 2,253 0 0 
Kent...... 2,223 0 0 
Foster 2,184 0 0 
Barchell 2,116 0 0 
Wells (accepted) ........cecsceseseree 2,086 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 124, Wood-street, Cheapside, includ- | 
ing fittings throughout, for Mr. M. Meyer. Mr. Herbert | 
Ford, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Hoven- | 
den & Heath :— 











oe Ty, 


Re House at Luton for Mr, Richard Brown.—Sir: The 
list of tenders for the above house was accidentally sent 
to you without my name as the architect appearing 
thereon, or stating that the quantities were taken out by 
Mr. Jobn Scott. Thanking you to cause this error to be 
rectified,—I remain, &c.,—Tuomas Cuarixes Soxpy, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Institute of British Architects.—In our report of Proceedicgs ast 
week, Mr. A, Clifton is mentioned as amongst thove elected 
A:soviates. We are inf d this is p ture, as that gent! 
was not balloted for om that occasion, 

J. W. (screen would have to be used ding to cire t 
We cannot speak personally of its efficacy).—J. C. (the deliveries and 
éespatches of letters in the various London distriets vary in number 
socording to the distance from the head office im St, Maertiu’s-le- 
Grand).—Fresh Air (the obvious first step is to have the top-sashes 
made to open). —G, L. & J. B. (Westminster Bridge).—J. E.—J. W.—, 
~J.8.—J. F.—C. ©. jan.—J. J. H.-A. M.—W. 0. T.—A. H.-J. BR, PL 
& 8.—H.—R. H, D.—Col. C.-T. N. D.—R, L.—F, & 8.—8£. L.—J. D, 
».—F. R. W.—G, C.—E. B.—F, F.—Mr. B—E, L, G.—Martin.—T, H, 
W.—R. 8.—H. H, 8.-G, J.—8, & 8en.—F. A—H. F.—C. L.- G, E.— 
(, F. F.—F. J. H. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 




















Scrivener & White .......cccseeceses £6,933 10 : | oa 

— sshcamaasaseepaaaaesent md : 0 | All statements of facts, lists of T-nders, &., must be accompanied 

Webb & ieee c.. ri 6763 0 0 by the name and address of the seuder, not necessarily for 
: EONS » ane | publication, 

ew ssdiiiaantie wid oye i. i | Nore.—The res ibility of signed sail tideiadaatians 

Browne & Robinson.........00++0+.+« 6,540 0 0 pubitesnectings Sets, of satan, SUR the amen, 

Conder (accepted) .....ccsseseesees 6,482 0 0 

Kiliby PTTTITTTTLIT Tet el 6,405 0 it) 

Crabb & Vaughan (errorof £363) 6,197 0 0 








For two semi-detached residences, Half Moon Lane, 
Dulwich. Mr. W. H. Sims, Architect :— 
- 22 








Spencer’ .......-sreeceecessneceseeeeoess 2, 0 0 
BDPRRGRAE  vcdewisoosseeneciocvosenesencions 2,498 0 0 
WU MNIOE, a scccueacccssonecscesvesstvsah 2,487 0 0 
CRED ascii ckstsesinbncisdcgnntecnaveste 2,377 0 0 
UID ninvctsninenwannipuainbedaiiatinwens 2,373 0 0 
Pinch & Martin. ...cccccccccoesesoseses 2,226 0 0 
Merritt & Aasbhy ........0...0csese00 2,175 0 0 
ORRTE .ncncecccsccsnsseinespsnssvecssonses 2,1:9 0 0 
Blackmore ...<0...000+secccsessoescssese 1,975 0 0 
GBeAFBeO...ccceseserecrcrorccerosceoscseseree 1,945 0 0 
Beaines & BOD. .ccccscseccsccocesvvcess i : ; 
AE \ cceditincotssielgebbievkeevanceniabae 830 

BOWGCE cccsceveeveccesvevecsssesevessasé 1,753 0 0 
TEGRORR iicccccumciniencsnnewnesane 1,730 0 0 
GIB, © sicess cnnsnceteneeniesmngsavecen 1,700 0 0 


For the sewering and completing Whitecross-street, in 
the borough of Derby. Mr. George Thompson, Borough 
Suyveyor :— 


PURGE | cos cccaréccscasdetscecctvabecwvtests £824 0 0 
TBO. sciésucacncccccenccenooncasecutnetoes 620 0 0 
POOR. .o.ncheneceduectvnnveciinsine 630 0 0 
Thompson (accepted) .......0.e0 627 0 0 





For shops and warehouses, Tabernacle-row, Finsbury, 
for Mr. Heard. Mr. Robert Walker, architect. Quanti- 
ties by Mr. W. E. Stoner :— 


Estimate A. Estimate B. 


DOVOTOUT. coscocccscsecceess 0 0 ...£1,770 0 0 
BREED » oustin-titenonivabiess Oi 1,668 0 0 
Beadley & Read ° 2 .. 1,521 0 0 
Turner & Sons..........0 0 0 1,293 0 O 
Blackmore & Morley... 20 we ED 0' 6 
ROQOES: se cevevivestccsvecces 00 1,278 0 0 
BLOBS nn. seccosocconscence 0 0 142 0 0 
Browne & Sons 00 1,198 0 0 
RIE vinvegevcxsvicterimenaes 0 0 1,187 0 0 











For the erection of a residence, coach-house, and, 
stables, at Heathwood House, Kent, for Mr. John Web- | 
ster, Mr. John Tarring, architect :— 

Stim POOD..0..0..ccccrsescoroscosesarioces * 
Dove, Brothers. 
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For the buildings of the London Orphan Asylum to be 
erected at Watford, Herts. Mr. Henry Dawson, architect, 
Quantities by Mr. Roberts and Messrs. Hovenden & 
Heath :— 
DPC... .ocesesnevaceestsove 
Hill & Keddell..... 
Parry & Co,..<.ccssesercess 
Ashby & Son ............. ‘se 
Benita D (ei occsvnsescecncsesesstaneves 





PR Gr OE caccsestbvenscch saseoces 
OOD: ccs esse eteanpe Debbdendgbbe nis 
Mansfield, Price, & Co. ......++ 
OOD ccccakeswindinitaisswewks 


Browne & Robinson ............... 
Patman & Fotheringbam ...... 
ONDER isieaiicitiidinns stabsnciatarveeed . 
Jackson & Shaw..........00.-scoesee 
SEINE ca xiehantnssereyctmununennian 


ecooececececoeosooow 
ecooscoscoscossooresosoty 








For erecting bath-rooms and lavatory-fittings to Proba- 
tionary Wards, Southall Schools, for the Guardians of the 
Poor of St. Marylebone. Mr. H.8. Snell, architect :-~ 





Gibson, Brothers £280 0 0 
OS RRL IO CR 275 0 0 
Manley & Rogers «» 246 0 0 
Wes ROE... ccasessséia . 240 0 0 
eee 236 0 0 
E, Brown (accepted) 227 0 0 

For constructing 710 ft. of sewer, 4 ft, by 2 ft. 6in., 


and underpinning sewer, St. John’s-wood-terrace ; 






Thackery .... 
Crocket ....... 
RNID cicsnctediebhinsetitemeknmniabetintcis 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


NOW READY. THE TWENTY - SIXTH 
VOLUME of “ THE BUILDER” (bound), for 


the year 1868, price One Guinea. 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, priec 
Two Shillings and Ninepence. 
COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, Gratis. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 


lings and Sixpence each. 


Advertisemen!s cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copies ONLY should be sent. 


Ge NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 





IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufacture of Church, Turret, 
Stable, aud Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 


| of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 


Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 





TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 
Al 
TANNAH’S TABLES of ANGLE and 
TEE IRON give the We'ght in Pounds per Lineal Foot of every 
Section required for Roofs, Girders, Butlers, &c. and will be foand 
invaluable to any one engaged in Estimating fur Wrought-iroa Work 


generally. Price 5s. 
Publishers, VIRTUE & CO. 26, Ivy-lane, Loudon. 





Important to Builders, Whee! wrights, Ironmongers, Contractors, and 
Others. —Capital Steck of an Lruumouger, rem ved for couveaience 
of Bal 


ESSRS. PEAKE, SON, & EDEN will 


| N SELL by AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY ard, 
| 1869, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock precisely, at their Rooms, 44, 
| Tooley-street, Southwark, c pital Stock 
| comprising about 1 ton of stel, 5 ewt. of panel pins, quantity 


of IRONMONGERY, 


of vices, 10 cwt. of coach screws and bolts, 150 dozen of rim, 
drawback, mortise, and other locks; 100 dozen of tower and 
barrel bolts; 5 tons of cut and wrought nails; 100 dozen hinges, 
X garnets, butts, &c.; 600 gross of screws ; quantity of sash-line, 
sash-pullier, castors, door-kuobs, shatter-bars and fastenings ; bell- 
wok in pulls, cranks, levers, &c. ; 80 dozen keys and blanks; and 
brass-work ofevery description ; also « quantity of furnistitug iron- 
mongery, comprising fenders. fire-irons, ketties, saucepans, coal- 
sco ps, &—May be viewed the morning of sale, aud catalogaes had 
at Messrs PEAKE, SUN. & EDEN'= Offices, as above. 


Clearance Sale for Site of Finsbury New District Schools, 


1 ge 
N R. J. T. NEWMAN is instructed by 

the Managers of the Finsbury District Schools to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISE, on MONWAY and 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8th and 9th, at TWELVE o'clock, @ large 
quantity of New and Valuable BUILDING MATERIALS: com- 
prising 110,000 capital stock bricks, several thousand feet of timber, 
new joinery in sashes, frames, doors, &c. stone cille, and other useful 
builoing materials ; also the Building Materiaisand Fit ings-upof the 
Mansion and Outbuildings situated at Uptou Cross, compsis'ng 
stock brickwork ,sound slating, timbers, sashes, stone paviug, 
gutters, aud numerous other effecta—May be viewed the Ssturday 
previous to and days of Sale ; Catalogues had at St. Luke's Vestry- 
hall, City-road; at the Upvon Manor Tavern; and of Mr, J. T. 
NEWMAN, 106, Fenchurch-s'reet, KC, 
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HE ENGINEER of Friday, Jan. 29th. 
CONTENTS, 

1. Royal Institation (Ne, 1¥.).. 

@ The Liverpool Doeles; 

3 Ransome's Patent Stone, with an Diustestion of the Fountain 

, Keng. 
= es Pater t Steam Hammer (Tl! tuatrated). 
5 Overland Route from Montreal to Buto Inlet, Vaneouver's 
land (No. IL). 
a J French Railways. 

ry. Aviline or Coal Ta x Colours {Iilustrated). 

8. River Floods. 

9, Local Surveyors, 

10. Literature. 

1]. Foreiga and Colonial Ratlways. 

12. Ib- Engi eering and Scieutifie News of the Week, Full 
Lists of Patents, &e 
Lists ob ENGINERR and SUPPLEMENT, price 64. by post 74. 

Office 163, Strand, and at all Newsagents’ and Raiiway Stations. 
RECENT EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIO ARCHITROTURR. 

Imperial 4to, half-bound in merece», 31. 10s. 

TILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 
SELECT EX (AMPLE of COUNTRY and SUBURBAN 
RESIDENCES, recently erected, 

With a fail Deseriptive Notice of each Building. 

Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen 
different Architects, are Illustrated by Plans, Elevations, 
and Sections, together with occasions] Perspective Views 
and Details. The buildings are fully described, and 
in nearly every case a statement of the actual cost is 
given. 

“This is a volume that those about to baild villa-residences or 
cottages may usefully etedy. The bined wit of vinet archi- 
tects can searcely fail to furnish information that it will be a gain 
for them to aeguire, Batiders engaged in erecting sach residences 
or sale w i also find in it many valuable suegestion*.”— Builder 
London : BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 











EALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
The ART of BUILDING: containing the 
Sanna mala Seong ts ae tang 

BRICK and TILE MAKING. By EDWARD 


DOBSON. New edition, with additions, embracing account of all 
recent improvements, new machinery, ce. By ROBERT MALLET. 


Price 3s. 

MASONRY and STONE.CUTTING : exhibit- 

EDWARD DOBSON. "New edition, with adatoms, "Pete fo b3.7 
The ERECTION of DWELLING-HOUSES, 

with plans, elevations, and sections, spétificati a ities, and 

estimates. By 8.H. BROOKS. New edition, with additions, price 





2er 6d: 
COTTAGE. BUILDING. By C. BRUCE 
ALLEN, Architect. With notes and additions. Price la. 


QUANTITIES and MEASUREMENTS. How 


to calculate and take them in Bricklayer’s, Masou’s, Plastere’’s, 


TO PAINTERS, GRAINERS, AND HOUSE DECORATORS 


\ ANTED, for a permanency, a first-class 
Jenations HOUSE DECORATOR, competent to act as 

Working ‘oreman and to keep accounts, ‘None but thoroughly prac- 

tica', skilled, and exp»ditious workmen need apply. Testimovials as 

to character and fone ys A pe RY Pe gray. pe —Apply py let‘er, 

stating wages reqn' , &c, to THOMAS SAN Deco 

&e, 51, Stafford-street, Walsall, See ee 


TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN, &e. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as IMPROVER to the JOINERY. No objection to 
fixing. Has had five years’ experience Wages not yn an 
object as good work.—Aduress, F. E. A. Post-office, Reading, Berks. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND ESTATE AGENTS 


ANTED, by a good DRAUGHTSMAN, 


an ENGAGEMENT tn any of the above offices. Can level, 
survey by theodolite, aud lay ont plans of estate. Highest testi- 
montals and references. Terms moderate.—Address, A. B. care of 
Mr. Braus, 315, Kentish Town-road. 

















Plumber's, Painter's, Pap-rh«nger’s, Gilder’s, Smith's, Carpenter's, 
and Joiner’s Work ; with cules for abstracticg, &c. By A.C, BEATON. 


Price } 
FOUNDATIONS and CONCRETE WORKS. 


By F. DOBSON. Price Is, 61. 
LIMES, CEMENTS; MORTARS, CON. 


CRETES, &c. By G. KR. BURNELT, CE. Price 1s. 6). 
N.B.—A Catalogue of Weale’s Series will be sent free on application, 
London : VIRTUE & CO. 2%, Ivy-iane. 





Juat published, for 1869, price 4a. the Fifty-ninth Ed'tion of 


IC ’ 
QGKYRING 5S BUILDERS’ PRICES, 
‘ ealeulsted from the prime cost of material and labour, to do 
justice to the employer, master bu Ider, and workman : contain ing 
the whole of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, List of District Sur- 
veyors, and a varicty of new and u-efu! information 

SIMPKIN & CO. Stationers’-court, London ; and may be had of 
all Booksellers. 





On TURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9, will be pub ished, in 1 vol. square 
rown ®vo. wi'h numerous Illnstrations engraved on Wood, 


TH B NORTHERN HEIGHTS of 


LONDON ; compriing Hampste:d, Hizhcate, Mawwe'l Hill, | 


Horveey, avd Llington. Being a Third Series of “ Visita to Rem .rk- 


ble Places. 
ese Ry WILLIAM HOWITT, 

Author of “ Toe Raral Life of England,” & 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, @ C +, Paternoster-row. 


THE FURNISHING OF DWELLING-HOUSES. 

In One Volume, squa’e crown Svo, with about Ninety Ul urtrations, 
ineludiog Thirty-three fail-page Piates, of which Fourteen are 
printed in Colours, price 18. <" th S 

NTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other DETAILS, 
By CHARLES LOCKE RA&STLAKR., Architect, 
‘In every sense an excellent work "~ Morning Post. 





‘Mr Eastlake discourses clearly and soundly, and his work is 


capitaliy lijusua’ed by examples.” —A thenaum. 


“The Iilastrations, a very leportant and interesting portion of 
the work, are jadiciously selected and well exrcated.”—ZExcaminer 
“A valuable and usefal handbook for any one who wi-hes to 


adorn his bense with the quict pleasures of artictie fitmess and 
rrace."~ London Review. 
ws I nie : LONGMANA, GREEN, & CO. Paternos‘er-row. 
JPEASERS MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 
No, CCCCLXX. price 24, 6d. 
COR TENTs. 


Chinese Gorden, A Voice from the Colonies on 
The Two Comets of the Vear the Colonial Question. 
1888 By BR. A. Proctor, B.A. | Milman‘’s “ Annals of St. Paul's 
F.RAS Cath: dral.” 


“ Who Lasts Wine.” Wit'leom Morrie and Matthew 
British Merchant Reamen, By a Arnold; a Letter from a Her- 

Commander, R.N.—II, m tage. 
The Star of Justice, A Visit to La Creuce. By T. E. 
Jabez Oliphant ; or, the Mer- Cliffe Leslie 

chant Prinee.~ Chaps. I. to The Cession of Gibraltar. 

Ill. Modern Preaching. 

London : LONGMANS, GREGN, & CO, Paternoster-row. 


Mi. JOHN BOURNE’S WORKS ON THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
Twe fib Edition, with 89 Wuodeuts, in fop Svo. price 6s. 
CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE, 
in ite various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Rellways, and Agricnitue; with Practical Inatractions for the 
Manufacture and Management of Encines of every class. 
By JOHN BOURNE, C.E 

P By the same Aathor, improved Editions :— 
HANDBOOK of the STEAM-ENGINE, price 9s. 
TRE ATISE on the STEAM-EMGINE, 4to. 42s. 
TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, 4to. 638. 
EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and GAS 

ENGINES, Parts I. to VITT. 4to. price 2s. 6d. each, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row 











NEW and COPIO"S GERMAN- 

; ENGLISH and ENGLISH -GERMAN DICTIONARY of 

ENGINKERING TREMS, in a separate and portable form.—See 
SUPPLEMENT to THE ENGINEEK of Friday, January 29th. 





‘0 ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 





| desirous of entering the Office ofan Architect and ®arveyor, in 
| the first piace at a salary, but afterwards t) PO ROH 1S a SHARE 
of the PRACTICE. Has served bis articles with an Architect and 
Surveyor (Loodon),.—Address, THPANUM, care of Mr. Millard, 
| Grocer, 5, Ladbroke-grove, Notting-hil!. 


Ty 
RCHITECTURAL PARTNERSHIP.— 
y A favourable opportunity oceurs for a Gentleman of moderate 
capital and some command of pa'ronage.—Letters to be addressed to 
A. R. 14, Charles-street, 8t, J smes’.-square. 














TO ARTISTS AND ISOWMEIMRICAL PERSPECTIVE 
DRAUGHTAMEN, 


GENTLEMAN, having made a large 
pF i survey abroad, is desirous of me ting with one thoroughly com- 
petent to EXSCUTE, from noves and sketches. &. an artistically 
coloured DRAWING as above, with view to future publication. The 
speculation will be highly remunerative, and no one need apply 
nnless prepared to porehase an interest io the same.—Address, W. 
11, Brunswick-street, Stockton-on-Tees, 


BUILDER'S CLERK WANTED.— 


i Apply by letter only, stating salary required, to Mr. JOHN 
SPICER, Fari's-c_urt, Park Estate Office, South Kensington, 8.W. 
| teeeneeeneenae 





/ 


y y 
N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, of 
estab ished practice, whose Offices are situsted in a Wes'-end 
suburb, is willing to receive a suitably educated YUU H, of Chris- 
tian principles, as OUT. DOOR PUPIL. Moderate premiam re 
| quired.—Addres:, F, Cribb's Library, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater. 


r 

GENT WANTED.—NEW FACING 

L BRICKS. —WANTED, a Party having a connexion with 
| Builders and Contractors in London to actas the SOLE AGENT 
| there, for the sale of very superior Facing Bricks. The perty will re- 
quire to have accommodation fr storing the bricks at or near a 
| wharf on the Thames, Terms such as will yield a liberal remunera- 
| tion. Samples of the bricks will be seen, and every information 
| given, by applying at the Office of Mr. SMITH, 27, Duke-street, 
| Westminster, from TWRLV 8 o'clock to FOUR o’elock, on TUESDAY 

and WEDNESDAY, the 9th and 10th F“BRUARY —Appilication, by 
| letter, addressed “ Facing Bricks,” to be loéged at the above address 
| om or before SATURDAY, the 13th FEBRUARY. 








YHE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S 


JOURNAL for FEBRUARY. Price Is. With large Plate 
Eugraving of ‘*Caason’s Circular-saw Bench,” and Twenty Wood- 
cuts 

Eketch of Recent Laprovemepts in the Science and Prae!ice of the 
Metsllurgy of Lead; Independent Tubular Boilers; Cameron's 
Pate it Compass ; Ocean Steamers ; the New Lronworks at Kirkless 
Hall, Wigan ; on the Dispesal of the Sewage of Glasgow ; ou False 
& ; Eogineering Keucation ; Notes from Foreign Journa’s on 
and Iryumaking ; 





Recent Methods and Im ments in Steel 
torsignol’s Apparatus for Heating Wine. 

Recent Patents: Heating aod Ventilating —John Jvhason ; 
Dressing Milistones~James Graham Walker. 

Reviews of New Books, Correspondence, Scientific Societies, 
Monthly Notes, Mechanic's Library, List of Patents, &c. 

London : LONGMANS, Paternoster-row ; Editors’ Offices (Office 

for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s-Inn-felds. 


Now ready, price 4*.; by post 4s. 44. 
’ 
TCHLEY’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK 
‘ for 18"9, Containing a complete List of the present Prices 
of Builders’ Materials and Labour, and of all Trades in connexion 
with Building, useful and important Tables and Memoranda for pre- 
paring E-timates, specially arranged for the use of Architects, 
Builders, Contractors aud gineers, &. 
By P. THOMPSON (Builder), aesisted by @ staff of experienced Men. 
To which is added an Article “On the Construction of Fireproof 
Buildings in Concrete 7’ an Article “On Building Materia's and the 
best Method of discriminsting between the various Qualities.” By 
F. ROGERS, Esq. Architect ; “ Observations on the Law of Strikes 
aud Combinations in reference to 30 and 31 Vict. cap. 105.” By J. 
PERRY GODFREY, Keg. Solicitor, Gray’s-inn. List of District Offices 
aod District Surveyors, and the Regulations of the Board of Works. 
ATCHLEY & OO, Architec'ural Engiueeriag and Pine Art Publishers, 
106, Great Ruasell street, Bedford-square, W.C. 
And of all Booksellers. 


PENFOLD m RATING 


Fifth Edition, rewritten and extended, 

T 7” By J.T. KERSHAW, ®#urveyor. 
bis Edition notices all the important decisions of the Court of 
by eeh’s Bench, to the end of 1868, on questions of rating; and illus- 
ty, ' 8 tbe practical applications of the principles thus laid down, to 

'e Tatiny of land, houses, gentlemen’s seats, and general buildings ; 
prone yo 4. a wind, and water mills; tithes; clay, sand, 

a , an = . . . i 
railway piel pits; mines; gas and water works; railways and 
KNIGHT & CO, 90, Fleet-street, B.C. 


Just published, 
- 
)UANTITIES MADE EASY. 
A quick and accurate method of taking out quantities from 
b plans or buildings, with or without a specification. Sent free 
¥ post for 30 stamps.—Address, A. C. 16, Med wap-tertace, Tyrwhitt- 

















toad, Upper Lewisham-road, New-cross, 8. 


BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &e. 


| (2 ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 


Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all ite branches, | 


| may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough Inn, Blenheim- 
steps, Oxfurd-street.— Address to the Secretary. 


HE LOCAL BOARD of MALVERN 


_ require a Competent Person to fulfil the office of SURVEYOR 
and INSPECTOR of NUISANCES. He will be required to give his 
i whole time to the supervision of the workmen and all other matters 
| and things generally included in the daties of Surveyor and 
| Inspector of Nuisances under the Loca! Government and Public 
| Health Ac‘s, and not to e gage in any other business, He will be 

expect d te have a thorough knowledge of laying out, making, and 
repairing roads, of taking levels, making plans and estimates, and 
of the value of work ao as to set it at fair prices to contractors. The 
length of highways within the district is about 15 milks. The popu- 
lation about 6,000. Salary, 150¢. p r annem, with unfarnished bouse, 
gas, and coal, for exceuting the duties of Surveyor, and 501. per annum 
for those of Inspector of Nuisances.—A pplications wi th testimonials 
to be addressed to the Chairman of the Local Board, Malvern, on or 





| 
| 


| before THURSDAY, 19th FEBRUARY, at ELEVEN o'clock in the 


| forenoon 
Great Malvern, January 22, 1869. 


TANTED, a thoroughly practical 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. State qualifiertion:, 
experience, salary required, and if now disengaged.—Address, 


R. M. PHIPSON, Archit ct, Norwieh. 
\ ANTED, an_ experienced WOOD- 


MOULDING MACHINE WORKK&R, Con-t nt employment 
to a steady Man, Not in town.—Address, 736, Office of ‘ The 


Builder.” 








! 





TO PLUMBERS, 


&e. 
ANTED, for the Country, 2 PLUMBER, 
whocan do Painting, Glazing, and Paperbanging. A con- 
| stancy for an efficient band. Mus: be +teady.— Apply by letter ouly 
i} to P. P. C. care of Messrs, Street, Brothers, 5, Serle-street, Lincoln’s- 


inn, W.C. 








0 CONTRACTORS 


T 
ANTED, in a Railway, Road, and Sewer- 
age Contractor's Concern, & JUNIOR PARTN ER. Capital 
required, from 3,0002. to 4,0002.—Apply in the first instance, by letter 
only, to W, H. JOHNSON, Esq Civil Engineer, Alma-chambers, 
Dick'nson-etreet, Manobester. 
TO ARCHITEC 


ba 
WANTED, a JUNIOK PARTNERSHIP, 


for whivh a premium, according to income, would b> paid. 





T 
ARTNERSHIP—tThe Advertiser is, 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a London 


Buii 'er’s CLERK. Thoroughly efficient and accustomed to 

j= ~ er go ——s yates superiotending, and book- 
eeping. Is also experienced in metropolitan drainage.—Add. 

T. O. Post-office, Brook-street, 8, . 7 — 


' 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
_ BHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN (Joiner). Thoroughly prac- 

tical in ali ite branches, and good drarghtrman,—Address, Y. Z. 

73, Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road. 





se i TO PLUMBERS, RUILDERS, &c. 
o 4 
W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
a constant SITUATION as PLUMBER. Is willing to fill up 
bis time with paioting. No objection to the country. Good refer- 
ence.— Address, KE. R. 129, King’s Orsss-road, WC 


- a TO ARTISTS AND OTHERS. 
’ Ty . 
\W ANTED, by a Youth, who is a good 
draughtsman and designe-, a SITUATION with the above, 
Best of r f-renees, both as to ability and respectability. —Address, 
A. Z. 1, Miilb nk-street, We:tminster. 


\WANTED, a SITUATION, as PLUMBER, 

or Three-Branch Hand, West end of Lonion preferred 
Good reference if required.—Address, A. J. 8. 21, Lonsdale-road, Kea- 
sivgton Pa.k, W. 














= - TO BUILDERS. 
‘InN: cam = 
W ANTED, a SITUATION as ASSIST- 
ANT TIMEK*EPER or ( LERK, by a Young Man who has 
bad bench experieuce aud charge of work. Isa good draughtsman, 
and can as+i-t with quantities avd measuring —Address, G. No. 10, 
Athelstane-te race, Stroud-zreen-lane, Hollowar. 
iw TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
r , — 
\ TANTED, by a Young Man, aged 30, a 


SITUATION as CLERK in a Bailder’s or Wholesale House, 


> | Sewen years’ charecter from present«ituation. Country or abroad 


not objected to.— Addrers, J. B. 2, Eversholt-street, Oakley-squaro. 
TO BEICKMAKERS AND OTHERS. 
+ + . . 

W ANTED, by the Advertiser, of many 

years’ experience in Brickm«king, a RE-ENGAGEMEN ¢, by 
per thousend or o herwise, Age 40. Testimoni.'s from bate eusployer. 
Address, 8. S. care of Mr. Derbam, No. 1, Mosden-plice, Old Wool- 
wich-road, East Greenwich, Kent. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
i . wa 4 7 ¥ Ty Ty a 
\\ ANTED,a SITUATION as IMPROVER 
to the PLUMBING, by a Young Man frm the country. — 
Address, J. T. 41, Chariotte-terrsce, New-cut, Lambeth. 








CLERK OF WORK, OR FOREMAN. 

¢ r 

\ 7 ANTED, a Thoroughly Practical CLERK 

j of WORKS, acquainted with drainage works —Apply, by 
| letter, stating terms (with references}, to BOXOUGH SURVEYOR, 
Warrington. 


\ TANTED, by a Jobbing Bricklayer, 

constant EMPLOYMENT. Used to ali kinds of jobbing 
and otber work, and wili make bimsif generally useful. Wages, 
24s. per week,—Address, A. X. Mr. Eastman, Poet-office, High-road, 
| Tottenham, 


+ , a ry 

ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, a 

SIPUATION, or the Management of a Small Basiness, Isa 

| good glazier, and understauds the business thoroughly. Five years’ 
reference— Adress, G. B, 91, New Coarch-road, Camb-rwell, 8.E 


. P 

W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a 

thoreughly practical PLUM3ER, plaia zi.scworker, and 
gasfiiter. Has uo objection to fill up his tim? a: painting or glazing 
Has had twenty-two years’ experieuce, Good reference.—A ldress 
PLUMBER, No. 1, Mount-pieassnt, Clifto 1, near Biggleswade, Bods. 











| TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. * 
T ‘¥" Fal 
ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, 
Timekeeper, or Storekeeper, by a Young Maa, with first- 
| class referenc-s. as been accustomed to mesasaring, and has a 
thorough kvow/ledge of the business.—Address, W. H. F. 18, Godfrey- 
street, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND BUGINEEES. 
ANTED, by an efficient CLERK of 
WORKS, FOREMAN, or BOUK-KEEPER, &c. of consider- 
| able practical experience on large jobs, a R#-ENGAGSMENT at once. 
Salary moderate. First-class referouces from Kogineers, Coatractors, 
aud Buiiders. —Addre-s, T. Y. D. 8, Aib.rt-gardens, Kiibarn, N.W. 





| 
} 





TO sTOVE AND COOKING APPARATUS MAKERS, 

\ TANTLED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 
a SITUAT:ON as WORKING FOREMAN in stoves, all 

| kinds of kitchen work, hot water, bath, and steam work, Smith's 

| work in general. Good references given.—Address, 203, Office of 

| “ The Bauder,” 





TO BUILDERS. 


TANTED, a SITUATION, as SHOP or 
OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Can superintend generally, 
measure work, wake drawings, &. Carpenter and joiner, Aged 34, 
Address, W. C. 17, Duke street, Chelsea, 3. W. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. . 
TANTED, a Kt-ENGAGEMENT by 
a practical FOREMAN PLASTERER, of pushing hab'ts, 


. in town and country, or would 
First-class refer- 





who has completed extensive j/bs ud 
take plasterer’s work to avy amount. Age 4. 
enve.— Address, 236, Office of “* Tne Batider 


WANTED, 3 RE - ENGAGEMENT, by 
an experienced ASSISTANT. Just aathingen ont 





competition. Temporary or permanent. Complete 

rg working or detail drawiwgs prepared frou rough sketches or 

instructions, at Advertice:’s owa chambers, on ™ derate terms. : Has 

had jengthened experience in some of the best London offices. ~ 

Addreas, BERTRAM, care of Mr. Kelly, Newsagent, Gray sina, w.c. 
TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &e. 


\ TANTED, a KE-KNGAGEMENT, by a 





of 
GENERAL ASS:STANT, Accustomed to the routine 
the Office; a fair Draagnisman ; superintendence of men, 
measuring, 40, Saiary m xierate for a permmency. Age 34 
Address, F. W. 14, Westimoreiand-street, Marylebone. 





Address, M. B. C. Office of * rhe Builder.” 
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TO ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 
Engine. — Address, ALBERT, Mr. J. Shirley, Craubam-street, Oxford. 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


= 
JANTED, by the 

ENGAGEMENT in one of the above offices : a good draughts- 

man, and well up in the duties of an Architect's or Surveyor's Office. 

Town or country.—Address, PERSPECTIVE, 9, Albion-road, Dalston. 

TO MARBLE MASONS AND BUILDERS. 

TANTED, by a Young Man, aged 15, 

who bas served three years of his Apprenticeship to the 

Marble Masonry, in consequence of his master being bank: upt, to be 

TURNED OVER. Good references. Can keep books.— Address, R. J. 


8, Douglas-street, Vincent square, Westminster. 








JANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22,a 


SITUATION as TURNER and FITTER, cr to Drive aa 


Advertiser, a RE- 


< CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, by a PRIME-COST CLERK, a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, N. B. Post-cffice, Roma-ro0ad, 


W 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
A CLERK of WORKS, well versed in his 
FP daties, with testi jals and ref unexceptionable, re- 


quires a SITUATION.—Address, Z. 46, Great Clarendon-street, NW, 








a thoroughly efficient Man, 
h London Builders, a RE- 
No objection to the 


WANTED, by 

of many years’ experieace with Is 
ENGAGEMENT as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, P 
country.—Address, 193, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 


HITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


TO ARC 
N ASSISTANT wishes for an ENGAGE- 


MENT in either of the above Offices. References given.— 
Address, J. C. 60, Infirmary-road, Sheffield. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, &o. 


HE Advertiser, aged 28, requires a SITUA- 
TION in the Officeof the above. Is a neat and rapid draughts- 
man, well up in detail and construction, &c. and has a thorough 
knowledge of surveving and the general routine of the office. Ten 
years’ experience and good Teferences. Salary expected, 258. a week 
‘Address, C, F. F. 9, Pulross-road, Shepherd’s-lane, Brixton. 





TO SURVEYORS. Ci 
TJANTED, by a Youth, aged 17, a 
SITUATION in the above. Can write well, square dimen- 
sione, abstract time and miterials, and put into bill ; also trace and 
copy plans neatly. Good references can be given.—For particulars 
address, 215, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 
nf na 3 
\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL ASSISTANT or MANAGER. Has a @ 
general knowl+dge of all branch-s of the trade, and is weil up in 
the duties connected with the office. First class testimoniats. Salary 
moderate. Security if required. Locality no object.—Address, C. H. 
45, Upper Kenniegton-lane. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. sf 
\ In an 
Office of the above, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Town pre- 


TANTED, a SITUATION, 
ferred.—Addresa, A. B. 3, Aldridge-road-villas, Westbourne Park, Ww. | 


H 











TO ARCHITACTS. 

\ 7 ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, tempo- 
) yary or otherwise. Isa good draughtaman and designer ; also 

well up in perspective. detail, and colouring. Specimens shown. 
Falary moderate.—Addres:, L G. A. 38, Museum-street, W.C. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDER® 
\ 7 ANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 
a JOB, piccework or otherwise. Town or country. Good 
yeferences if required.— Address, 224, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
WANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 
SITUATION. No objection to glazing or paintin’, orto take 
work by the job.—Address, W. L, 9, Earl’.-street, Edgware-10 ui, Mary- 


lebone, W, 
» ee ‘el T a 
\\ ANTED, a SITUATION, by a thoroughly 
prectical PLUMBER and GASFITTER. Can do plain Zinc- 
work. Good reference if required.—Address, PLUMBER, 1, Prospect- 
place, Old Brompton, Loudon, 8.W. 








‘0 PLUMB?R&8, BUILDERS, &e. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
VW ANTED, by a steady, energetic Man, a 
SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN, or otherwise. Well 
up in setting out different kiods of work, keeping accounts, &c. Good 
references. Age 30.—Ad‘tress,W. W 54, Clarendocestreet, Clarendon 
square, 8t. Pancras, N.W. 


r Raa ak > + 
\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a good 

p actical BUTLDER’S FOREMAN. Has been accustomed 
to all branches, setting out work, making working drawings, 
measuring up work, superintendiong men, keeping accounts, &c 
Carpenter by trade. Good references. Aged 31 —Address, W. A. 27, 
Hollivgton-street, Avenue-road, Camnberwell. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDER’, &c. 
aa » T +7 
TANTED, a SITUATION, by a 
thorovgh'y practical BELLH ANGER, who bas succesfully 
carried out some ot the most extensive works, with all its improved 
recrct principles. Also accustomed to Speaking-tube and Gas work. 
First-class tes'imonials »nd re‘erences.—Addrese, J. ANDREWS, 39, 


Btar-street, Paddington, W. 
W ILL be DISENGAGED on the 14th of 
February a thorough!y competent ARCHITECT'S ASSIST- 
ANT, aged 28. Wel! up in perspec'ive, interior, and exterior, and an | 
effective colourist. Quick and accurate in quantities, and bas had 
considersb e cut door exverience on Government and other works. | 
’ two guineas a week.—Address, THETA, Glossop-rvuad, Post- | 
office, #he field. } 











E : TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS. 
\ ANTED, by a thoroughly practical, 

_ steady MAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN over | 
SMITHS’ FIITERS, &. Alo well acquainted wih hot and cold 
water work. Wou'd not object to go abroat.—Acdress, P. Y. 7, 


7 
Paulton-terrace, Paulton-«quare, King’s-road, Cuelsea, 
y ~ > + 
WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

Young Gentleman, who bas had upwards of three years’ prac- 
tical experieuce with one of the firet Architects in the City, and has 
a good knowledge of drawing, surveying, &. Hec.n give excellent 
testimonials of his ability and of his reapectabili y.—Address,G. T. C. 
care of Mr. Charles Hebbert, 44, Lupus-street, South Belgravia, 8.W. 


7 . ° 

\ ANTED, by an experienced GENERAL | 
FOREMAN (a Carpenter and Joiner, age 35) a RE EN- 

GAGEMENT with a builder, or on an estate out of London. Ten 

years similarly emplojed. Accustomed to the entire management of 

ruiding works. Testimonials and references.—J. C. care of Mr. 

Churcher, High-atreet, Bromiey, K-nt. 


\ 7ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN of BRICKLAYEBS, or Charge cf a Job, Good 
references from a first-ciass London firm. ‘lown or country.— 


Address, A. B. 52, North-street, Maida-hill, W. 
1 
~ + Teer e 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION, with the 
abve, by a Young Man (age 21) A good draughteman, and 
hae a knowledge of the preparation of estimates. Londen or its 
vicinity. Excellent re’erences, — Adi 239, Office of “ The 


Builder.” 
+» : 
\ ANTED,a CLERKSHIP, bya thoroughly 
trustw rtby Man, accustomed to the building trade and 
the supervision «f works. Well up im accounts. First-class refe r- 
evce.— Address, E, P, Mr. C. Brown, Sandfield Bridge, Lichfield. 
ss v TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
\ ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22,a JOB, 
as IMPROVER, in a good shop. Has worked five years in the 
trade.— Address, D. W. 10, Upper Marsh, Westminster Beidge-road, 


Lambeth. 

\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. 

Has # good knowledge of all the branches of the trade. Good 

reference — Address, A. M. 16, Great Chart-street, Hoxton, London. 

2 TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
\ ANTED, by a respectable Young Man 
and GASFITTER. Can do plain Zime Work. Can be referred to 


| 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 











O BUILDERS. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 





ood | 
all 


ryy 


|TPVHE Advertiser, aged 21, is desirous of an 

ENGAGEMENT with an ARCHITECT and SURVRYOR, tempo- 
rary or otherwise. Has not long since completed his articles with an 
| Architect and Surveyor (London). — Address, 1U-CAN, Smith's 
| Library, 7, Wellington-terrace, Elgin-road, Kevsington Park, W. 





TO SURVEYORS AND LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
FAIR DRAUGHTSMAN, with a know- 
ledge of surveying, will gts his servic: s, without remunera- 
tion, to LEARN the ROUTINE of an Office. Good referenc«,— 
Address, 246, Office of “* The Builder.” 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDER3. 
A THOROUGH PRACTICAL MAN, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT 


well up in Measurement, & Dp, and Constructive Detail, 
| BUILDER’S CLERK. 


as ITKCI’S ASSISTANT or 

Remuneration not so much an object aa 

| immediate employment. First-class testi ls and ref a 
| Address, B. A. 11, Norrie-street, St. James's, 8.W. 














TO IRONMONGERS AND BUILDERS. 
VHE Advertiser WANTS a SITUATION, 
as BATH, GAS, STEAM, or HOT-WATER HAND. Well 
acquainted with close ranges snd fire-work. Town or country. Good 
references.— Address, 205, Office of ‘“‘ The Builder.” 


O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.—A 
competent ASSISTANT wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
Seven years’ exp+rience.—Address, C, LEE, 35, Moorgate-strect, Cc. 


| 
| 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
> 
YLASTER 
practical Man. Town or country. iabour only, Good 
| references.—Addresa, 245, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 
TO BUILDER?, IRON-MERCHANTS, &c. | 
MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a 
Bd thoroughiy practical Workman, as a Hot-water, Steam, or | 
Hot-air Apparatus Fitter of any description, for warming 


b ildings, baths, cooking, &c. Daywork or Jub, Labour ouy ; oras 
an Out-door Working Foreman. Is well up ia taking orders. Wages 
mo lerate. —E. 4, Edward-ctreet, Shepberidess-walk,C ty-road, London 


)VENING EMPLOYMENT, or Short 


BA Engagement WANTED, or would take a Set of Plans, Eleva- | 
tions, Sectious, Specifications, &c to make at home. Good draughts- | 
man and constructionist. Good references, Terms moderate.—Ad- 


dress, X. Y. Z care ot J. R. Duggan, Stationer, 32, Watliag-street. | 


(SONTRACTORS’ CLERK or STORE-| 


KEEPER. Former engagements with Contractors, and well 
acquainted with Materials, Wages, and Stores accounts. Good 
refereaces aud s cucity.—Address, H. 98, Qaeen’s-roail, Bays water. 
7 a > 7 Ty 

B UILDER’S CLERK.—WANTED, by a 

») Young M.n, a SIFUATION as above. Can make copies of 
aud trace drawings, square dimeusions, measure up, &c. Good pen- 
man ; four yea's with last employer. Can give first-class references. 
Address, fF. SANDY, 48, St, Johm’s-street, West Smithfield 


N ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT having 

just completed an engagement, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 

Capital testimonials Seven years’ experieuce.—Addres, J. J. EB, 
No, 1, Albert-road, Southampton, 

















TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL CLERK 
OF WORKS, with fifteen years’ experience, is disengaged, 
aud would be glad to meet with an APPOINTMENT. —Address, 
A. Z. Z. Mrs. Everard’s, Kintbury, Berks 





TO LAND AGENTS, BURVEYOR4, &c. 
re] . 4 
SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT will be open 
to an ENGAGEMENT in February. He has been accustomed 
to surveying aud levelling and the genera! routine of a Surveyor’s 
&c. Uffive.—Address, B. A. care of Bruwn & Co. Salisbury 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 


YOUNG MAN is in WANT of a 

SITUATION as an IMPROVER in the Plambiny, Gasfittiog, 
aud Zincworking. Good references if required.—J. DODD, Hope 
Cottage, New Park-road, Brixton-hill. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


PAPERHANGER, PAINTER, and 

GLAZI(ER is open toan ENGAGEMENT. Can make himself 

very useful. Country preferred.—Address, R. 8. 14, Borrodale-rvad, 
t. Anu’s-bil!l, Wandsworth. 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &e, 


a] , . 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN and expedi- 
< tions GENERAL ASSISTANT is DISENGAGED. 1s a fair 
colourist and perspective draughisman, experieuced in competition 
and the ucua! daties of tue profession Town or country.—Addre.s, 
V GILANS, 65, Warwick-street, Warwick-square, 5. W. 





FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS Wants 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can take the entire charge of “- 
ciass of brickwork. Well up in cetting out and messuring up, Is 
pushiog and energetic. Or will take Brickwo:k Piecework, labour 
only, Town or couatry. Aged 38. Ref from M pol 
and Provincial firms as to ability and respectability.—Address, M. 
No. 131, Upper Grange-road, Oid Keut-road, 8. B. 


N ARCHITECT in Liverpool requires an 
efficient and experienced GENERAL DRAUGHISMAN. He 
must be well versed in Italian Gothic detai/, aud possess a 
thorough knowledge of perspecti:e —Adaress, stating where recently 
employed, and length of experience, to R. B, Post-oftice, Liverpool. 











TO BUILDE&S AND DECORATORS, 


S MANAGER or FOREMAN, in the 

Painting and Decorative line. The advertiser desires a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT. Is « thoroughly practical and energetic man of 
experience, Goed references,—Address, W. Post-offive, Kensington. 





TO CIVIL ENGINE&R3, ARCHITECTS, 81) RVEYORS, 
AND BUILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN, capable of making neat 

working drawings and desigas, tracings, aud writings, desires 
au ENGAGE MENS, at a modcrate salary —Address, H. B. 61, Grove- 
road, Holloway, N. 


‘ a] : 
N ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT, late 
with a District Surveyor, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
pala. y modera e.—Address, A, W. core of Housekeeper, Walbroon- 
buildings, Mansion-house, E.0. 


TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN, 


AJ ‘Tw . . 
MIDDLE-AGED MAN is desirous of 
au ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER of BUILDING WORKS, 

ou # jarge Ketate. Uucerstands timber dealing, estimating, general 
building accounts. Beven years in present employment. Good 
references. —Address, C. B. HOLLIST, 118, Back Unurch-lane, Com- 
mercial-road, E. 


TO ARCHITECTS OR QUANTITY SURVEYORS. i 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 21, wishes 


for an ENGAGEMENT with the above. is a good draughts- 











| TO ARCHITECTS. 

A FIRST-CLASS DESIGNER, Perspective 
f Draughteman, Colourist, and Practical Man, well up in the 

| requirements of the Poor-Law Board as to Infirmaries, is open to an 

i GAGEMENT in Town, temporary or otherwise.—Address, 

| ARCHITECT, Post-ofhee, Upper Charies-street, Westminster, 





GOOD PLUMBER WANTS a JOB, 


or as Three-Branch Hand, if a constancy. References.— 


j _ 


| Adaress, A. Z, 5, Hackett’s-terrace, Lower Park-road, Peckham, 8, E. 
ING WANTED, by athoroughly A S SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, 





f£ 


energetic Man. 


or Take Ccarge of a Job (Town or couat:y), by a practical and 
Is well up in settic¢ out works, &c. Testimonials 


| as to ability and references from prev: ‘us and present employers. — 


Ad‘ress, FOREMAN, care of Mr. Bishopp, 16, Caurton-street, Pim- 
lico, 8. W. 





TO CARPENTERS AN!) BUILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN seeks EMPLOYMENT 

; in a BUILDER’s FIRM, where he can improve. Is willing 

to make himself useful. Wages not +o much an object as a constant 
place.—Address, 233, Office of “* The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
A CLERK of WORKS is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT. Testimonials and references of the highest 
class. — Address, B care of Mr. Holland, 50, Southampton-row, W.C. 
BRICKLAYER seeks EMPLOY MENT. 
Is good at arch-cutting and pointing, or would do jobbing. Can 
measure up work and keep accounts. Aged 34. Town orcountry. 


First-class references from previous employers.—Address, A. Post- 
office, 185, Camberwell-road, 8. 


TO QUANTITY SURVEYORS, &c. 

. ~ ¥ " J ,’ 
N efficient ASSISTANT, of six years 
experience, wishes for a permanent ENGAGEMENT in the 
office of the above, Can take off, square, abstract, bill, and measure 
up work ; also a good architectural draught First-class testi- 
monials,~—Address, A. D. 12, Albert-rquare, Clapham. , 

















MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ANY. 
OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 

fubscribed and Invested Capital, 1,600,0002. Loases paid, 3,000,0002, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of property, at home 
avd abroad, at moderate rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY, 


AND A FIXED &UM IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Caused by ACCLDENT of ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

An anuual payment of 31. to 6/. 5s. insures 1,000. at death, and an 
allowaace at the rate of 61. per week for injary. 

Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


({ BESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 
37, Old Jewry, London. 
Realised Assets exceed.... 
Annual Income 
Payments under Policies .... ° 
| er eee 
a granted on Rates, Lands, &c. 

. ALLAN CURTIS, Actaa:y and Secretary. 


[ NVEST MENT, LOAN, and BANK 
AGENCY. 


E-tablished 1839. 

Public Securities of every desctip ion Bought and Sold upon advan- 

eous terms. Facilities for payment and every reliable informa- 
tion afforded to Investors. 

Loans granted for one year or avy shorter period, »n Stocks and 
Shares Laving a market value, 

Five per cent. Interest allowed upon Deposits of al! amounts, 

Money and Finance Agency Business generally undertaken. 

RICHARD TAYLOR & COMPANY, 
12, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, 














875,000 











NCASTER STONE QUARRIES COM- 

PANY, GRANTHAM, LINCOLNSHIRE.—The Proprietors 

bave been enabled to improve their method of workiug since the 

principal Quarries have been under oue management, and offer 

Blocks of much better average.— Address Mr. J, ELLIOTT, Ancaster, 
Grantham. 


LIZARD SERPENTINE. 


The variety of rich colours obtainable in this 
beautiful Marble makes it specially adapted for 
Architectural Works, such as 

COLUMNS, SHOP FRONTS, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES and FENDERS, 
PEDESTALS, &c. 
and for Exterior Decoration it is invaluable, as 


it never loses its polish from exposure to the 
atmosphere. 


Estimates and Designs forwarded on 
application to the 


LIZARD SERPENTINE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 9, GARRICK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 











(Married), a SITUATION, A thorough practical PLUMBER 
jast employer for reference, if required.— Address, T. G, B.9, Bed ford- 
terrace, Tollington-park Hornsey-road. 


wis 
man and colourist, and has a fair knowledge of making up estimates. 
Builder,” 


First-class references.— Address, 164, Office of “ The 


An extensive Stock of Chimney-pieces on view. 








